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The Need for Roots 


WE ARE children of our age, and therefore liable to all the inf 
ences of our time. If these influences are the only motivatin} 
factors of our lives then we are uprooted and can hardly have li 
at all. If we do not select and/or reject these influences against} 
background of nature, origins, ends, and the common, univers; 
experiences of mankind we weaken and loosen our roots an 
become like reeds shaken in the wind. : 
That seems to be the state of mind that characterizes man todaq 
Pére Teilhard de Chardin analyzes the condition in this way 
“Mankind, taken as a whole, is actually in the process of unde 
going, in its own way, a kind of crisis of puberty.” Our age, | 
other words, has all the efflorescent qualities of an eager adolesce3 
who sees all things in the light of his own limited experience. : 


Roots in the Spirit 


in the Spirit. “Over its (the earth’s) waters, brooded the Spit 
of God,” and by its power emerged heaven and earth. This is t 
beginning, the source of all things, a creative, life-produciil 
Spirit. “From the clay of the ground, the Lord God formed maf 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and made man a livia) 
soul.” This Spirit is the principle of all cosmic and biological lift 
the source of all existence. “He has but to turn his thought towai, 
men, reclaiming the spirit he once breathed into them, and all 
would fail everywhere; mankind would return to its dust” (Jf 
34:14-15). i 

There is, in fact, a certain failure or diminution of life andi 
pull toward dust when man forgets his spiritual origin and natul! 
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id acts out of context. He can remain profoundly and magnifi- 
ntly alive only by cultivating an awareness of his divine origins: 
@ roots of his life are in other worlds. With his roots in the 
irit, he will grow “in spirit and in truth.” 
All reality has its deepest meaning in the reality of God, just 
the image has its deepest meaning in the object which it 
oclaims. 
When a man breaks away from his spiritual moorings he tears 
mself from the deeps and goes to the surface, and he becomes 
ore and more superficial. When he loses the spiritual center of 
sing he loses his own at the same time. And so false centers are 
rmed at the periphery of his life; that is why he becomes pro- 
essively superficial. Forced to wander about on the surface of 
e, cut off from all communion with the energizing, divinizing 
urce of life, he will have to do what he can with his own effec- 
ve powers; he may create profusely for a while, but in the end 
will be drained, exhausted. Only the spiritual man, striking 
¥ roots deep in infinite and eternal life, can create a world or 
serve a world for men to live wholesome lives in. The uprooted 
n, despite his extraordinary and stunning scientific performances, 
metimes, indeed, because of them (there is glaring evidence of 
is today) finds himself defenseless amid unbridled elements 
d menacing natural forces. 
Rootlessness leads to ruthlessness. A man without spiritual bear- 
fs is an unbalanced man making crazy gesticulations in the air, 
‘ching at mere nothings, doing impossible and unreasonable 
mgs to get his feet back on the ground. But the ground he 
ds is the ground of the soul where the Spirit dwells. Until he 
s in that far he will be a prey to the devastating forces of 
+ temporal and the earthly. His reforms will cut, purge, and 
ur; but they will not cure. 
Without Spirit, man is but dust and chaff: the action of the 
it raises him above his nature and introduces him into God's 
y of life. This Holy Spirit is the power of God who does great 
gs through feeble men. This Spirit continually carries out 
d’s work, which is the building up of the Church and the con- 
ion of the world. It fills our age; it permeates the hearts of 
n; it needs only to be stirred up. 
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The proper work of the Spirit is to create grace and so divinize 
human beings. He transports us into God’s sphere. As a truly divina 
power He acts in history to bring about the transfiguration of the 
world. The Spirit is the living and active soul of the Church 
building up the mystical Christ through the course of the centuries: 

Man, created by the breath of God according to the image ang 
likeness of God, is also a spirit — an embodied spirit. In this spirit 
too, he must be rooted. In other words, he must be spiritual. 

The origins of the American mind were not predominanth 
spiritual. The displacements and disassociations of the Protestang 
uprooting (Reformation) made this impossible. The migrations té 
the new world were an effect of this state of mind. The old culturq 
of the middle ages had broken down; the tradition endured, 
sporadically, intermittently, ineffectually. Men’s interests becamil 
externalized and abstract. They fixed their attention on some narroyy 
aspect of experience, and they pushed that to the limit. Intelligeng 
people were forced to choose between a genuine culture that wag 
old and complete but imperfectly evolved, and a new, rootles# 
culture which, in origin, was thin, partial, abstract, and deliber 
ately indifferent to man’s proper interests. The groups that werl 
most completely uprooted were most ready for the Americay 
adventure: they turned themselves easily to the mastery of # 
external environment. To them matter alone mattered. They bell 
came completely absorbed in what are still the dominant abstract, 
tions and myths of our own time: money, matter, and_politicel) 
rights, | 

Man, with his severed roots was left spiritless, meaningless, an | 
vacant. To be spiritless means to be susceptible to any form, how), 
ever unworthy or contrary to nature. This is obviously true ti, 
anyone who remembers the nature of a spirit, which is a beind 
with such a tenacious hold on its own nature that it can nevel 
become some other thing. To be vacant means, inevitably, t 
become feverishly and endlessly active: a suicide attempt to fil 
the vacancy with work, busy work, that fatigues the body an‘ 
diverts the mind from things that should enrich it. This sort © 
externalism characterized the growth of our nation. It was aides 
by politics, which became, in fact, the life of the people; and th 
national state became their religion. The flag, as Professor Carltor 
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ayes has shown, supplanted the cross, and the Fathers of the 
Jonstitution the Fathers of the Church. 

Having become detached from the old culture and commenced 
new one, in vacuo, the externalizing of interest, the ruthless 
xploitation of the physical environment was a natural consequence. 
is Lewis Mumford sums up in his Origins: 

Protestantism, science, invention, political democracy, all of these institutions 
enied the old values; all of them, by denial or by precept, or by actual absorption, 
arthered the new activities. Thus in America the new order of Europe came quickly 
ato being. If the nineteenth century found us more raw and rude, it was not 


ecause we settled in a new territory; it was rather because our minds were not 
uoyed up by all those memorials of a great past that floated over the surface of 
jurope. The American was thus a stripped European; and the colonization of 
merica can, with justice, be called the dispersion of Europe —a movement carried 
m by people incapable of sharing or continuing its past. It was to America that 
1e outcast European turned, without a Moses to guide them, to wander in the 
rilderness; and they have remained in exile, not without an occasional glimpse, 


ethaps, of the promised land. 


To be uprooted from the spirit is to be unhinged. This loose, 
Iless condition precludes stability and continuity, and leads 
uite easily to extremes. It is not hard to see why this is so. Any 
tremity is matter, because spirit always transcends the limitations 
f the extreme. That is why the principle in medio stat virtus does 
t approve of mediocrity; on the contrary, it demands the deepest 
pmmitment to the spiritual. When one chooses a mediocre way 
? life or task he is rooted in matter, which is always confined to 
1is particularity, to the here-and-now, to a limited and narrow 
tistentialism. Only spirit is outside the limitations of the here- 
id-now, and can, to that extent, be in contact with and draw 
om the extremities. It is only by being in the middle that one 
in touch both extremes. 
Only with roots in the spirit, therefore; particularly in the Spirit, 
d continet omnia, can we renew the face of the earth. 


oots in Mystery 


‘Since the Holy Spirit is perfect, illimitable, incomprehensible, 
-ernal, and infinite we need to preserve our roots in mystery: not 
something we can know nothing about, but in something we 
know more and more about without boredom or drudgery, 
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and without end. A mystery, in short, is an invitation and an 
enticement to the mind. It offers in itself an inexhaustible realm 
of Truth into which we can go deeper and deeper, never coming 
to the end, but discovering immense and immeasurable satisfaction 
with every step into the depths. | 

A man needs to live and move in this kind of mystery; otherwise 
he dries up, stagnates, becomes stale; and he loses his zest for life 
in the face of a dull, drab, matter-of-fact existence. Religion, pre- 
cisely because it is mysterious, is crammed with excitement, adven- 
ture, and exploration. Rob it of its mystery and you make drab_ 
what ought to be dramatic. The mystery of it all keeps us on our 
toes, makes us alive and alert, induces us to stretch to the full-_ 
bodied stature of a man by reaching out infinitely beyond an ) 
reach into the very Godhead. The modern “religious revival” 
devoid of mystery; it is, therefore, a pathetically feeble, fragilell 
barren thing. That is why the staggering statistics about a rerun 
to religion can be so unimpressive. And they will remain unimpres- 
sive as long as religion remains unmysterious, that is to say: man- 
conscious, self-regarding, full of safe, neat, respectable pathways 
that lead always into human circles, human interests, human 
profits. It will remain ineffectual as long as it is merely a depart- 
ment of culture, with a special place reserved for it —a very small 
one. It must again become all, the force which transfigures and 
irradiates the whole life from within: its spiritual energy must be 
set free to change the world. 

There is a very specific notion of mystery that needs to be prell 
served and adhered to. It is the notion found so profusely in the 
New Testament vocabulary and the apostolic writings. It refers, 
in one way or another, to the process whereby the inaccessible 
God is made accessible to men. 

Revelation and preaching are concerned first and foremost with 
mystery. The apostles are dispensers of mystery: “We speak the 
wisdom of God in a mystery” (1 Cor. 2:7). The deacons bear the 
mystery about with them in a clean conscience: “Let a man so. 
account of us as of the ministers of Christ, and the dispensers of 
the mysteries of God” (1 Cor. 4:1). This mystery fills the Church | 
and through the Church is made manifest to heaven and earth: 
“That the manifold wisdom of God may be made known to the 
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principalities and powers in heavenly places through the Church, 
according to the eternal purpose, which he made, in Christ Jesus 
sur Lord” (Eph. 3:10-11). 

It is into this mystery we must sink our roots — the mystery of 
God, which is the plan and economy of salvation, conceived and 
hidden in God, but made manifest and working by and in Christ 
Jesus, in the Church and by the preaching of the apostles. This 
mystery is broad and wide; it has infinite ramifications; it lies at 
the heart of everything. All of our Christian endeavors — our 
‘iturgy, our mysticism, our apostolate — ought to grow out of it 
and return to it. 


Roots in the Past 


_ An awareness of historical values is essential to the pursuit of 
muth. It is ignorance of tradition that causes the rupture and 
separation of essentially united things, such as service of God and 
af neighbor, liturgy and contemplation, worship and the apostolate, 
aature and grace, knowledge and love, asceticism and mysticism. 
| Philosophy, too, has ceased to be the love of truth, the spirit of 
wonder in the presence of being, and has been cut up into arti- 
icially isolated and unrelated compartments. 

. A man or a race of men without roots in tradition becomes a 
rey to fancy, whim, caprice, human respect, uninformed popular 
pinion, emotional reaction, and to whatever is presently in vogue. 
Dne of the most deplorable results of this defection from tradition 
3 a type of thinking that poses as the very quintessence of tradi- 
ion but is, in fact, subtly, and devastatingly, diametrically opposed 
tradition. It uses the dogmas of the Church as pillows to sleep 
m. It takes a vital, resilient, and ever developing tradition and 
ssifies it so that it becomes something static and incapable of 
owth. It is insensitive and impervious to the present Holy Father's 
atement that: “the Mystical Body of Christ, as the members who 
nstitute it, does not muffle itself in the abstract, outside the 
uctuation of time and space; it is not and cannot be separated 
‘om the world which surrounds it. It is always of its age, advancing 
vith it.” It is obvious to all, particularly members of religious com- 
,unities, what happens when authentic tradition is destroyed or 
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ignored: men cling even more desperately to petrified (sometimes 
stultifying) customs which camouflage as tradition within their 
isolated groups. 

We are called “Catholic” not only because we preach our tradi- 
tion to all nations, but also because the tradition we preach. 
embraces all cultures and civilizations, leaving its imprint on all. 
things. Our tradition, to be worthy of the name, must touch and 
color all areas of human life and thought. Our God is the God of all. 


Roots in Natural Law 


One of the most distressing features of uprooted man is the fact : 
that when he loses sight of tradition he loses his hold on the: 
natural law. That this condition prevails in America and how it: 
incapacitates us is asserted and explained by Walter Lippmann in. 
his compelling and provocative book: The Public Philosophy (Little, , 
Brown and Co.). It might help to incorporate his thinking here: 

Because human nature is, as Hocking puts it, “the most plastic: 
part of the living world, the most adaptable, the most educable,”’ 
it is also the most mal-adaptable and mis-educable. That is why so: 
much depends upon whether or not the wisdom of the good life in 
a good society is transmitted. 


That is the central and critical condition of the Western society: that the: 
democracies are ceasing to receive the traditions of civility, in which the good society, , 
the liberal, democratic way of life at its best, originated and developed. They are: 
cut off from the public philosophy and the political arts which are needed to govern 
the liberal democratic society. They have not been initiated into its secrets, and| 
they do not greatly care for as much of it as they are prepared to understand. 
In Toynbee’s terrible phrase, they are proletarians who are “in” but are not “of” 
the society they dominate. 


: 


The public philosophy is a body of positive principles and pre- 
cepts which a good citizen cannot deny or ignore. This is known as 
natural law. Without these working principles it is impossible to 
reach intelligible and workable conceptions of democratic govern- 
ment. Mr. Lippmann’s contention is that, increasingly, the people 
are alienated from the inner principles of their institutions. And 
what he is worried about is whether and, if so, how modern man 
can make vital contact with the lost traditions of civility. : 
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Modern man will first need to be convinced that the traditions of civility were 
ot abandoned because they became antiquated. This is one of the roots of their 
nbelief and there is no denying its depths. . . . The traditions of the ancient world, 
ve may remind ourselves, were not abandoned because the traditions were false. 
They were submerged, neglected, lost. For the men adhering to them had become a 
windling minority who were overthrown and displaced by men who were alien to 
he traditions, having never been initiated and adopted into them. May it not be 
hat while the historical circumstances are obviously so different, something like that 
s happening again? 

We need the old ideas; not as such; but reminted. We need a 
table, solid frame of reference out of which we can establish 
ational order. We need to work out a body of specific principles 
md precepts to regulate international relations, and to cope with 
he problems consequent upon the industrial revolution and the 
dyance of science and technology. We do not need to turn back 
9 the Middle Ages. But we do need goals that are beyond our 
thysical reach, and powers that are stronger and saner than our 
wn. What we ought to remember about the Middle Ages is, in 
he words of Christopher Dawson: 


“If that age was an age of faith, it was not merely on account of its external 
eligious profession; still less does it mean that the men of that age were more moral 
t more human or more just in their social and economic relations than the men of 
day. It is rather because they had no faith in themselves or in the possibilities of 
uman effort, but put their trust in something more than civilization and something 
tside history. 

Without such goals and aspirations, without a public philosophy 
ve shall be, as Karl Jaspers says, men dissolved into “an anonymous 
aass” because we are “without an authentic world, without pro- 
enance or roots,” without, that is to say, belief and faith that 


ke can live by. 


j.oots in Nature 


| Grace, which is the touch of God’s triune, personal love for the 
juman person, works with nature toward a full-grown, divinely 
lriched personality. The economy of redemption is so erected 
kat a man must fulfill his nature — must be a thinking, loving, 
teling thing —if he is to be an adequate working foundation for 
ace. The more perfectly developed nature is, the more perfectly 
lil it fulfill its destiny of supporting grace. Nature is the interior 
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principle of human movement while grace is the external principle. 
It is in specifically human action, divinized by grace, that we dis- 
cover the continuity of nature and grace, where human nature is 
not destroyed like the eye by the brilliance of light, but led on 
graciously to the super-nature which is the super-perfection of 
man. Man becomes as God. 

But since original sin, human nature is no integral and inte- 
grated nature waiting simply for the divine influence to perfect it. 
Grace has to deal with a nature that is disintegrated and casual. 
This state of fallen nature cannot be satisfactorily treated as long 
as man is regarded individually, in isolation. His mode of acting” 
is profoundly modified by the fact that he is not an isolated kind” 


i 


of creature. He has been made by God as part of the whole crea- 


tion. So with the fall of man it was the whole “creature” that 
suffered and began from that moment to “groan and travail waiting 
for the redemption of man.” “Mother Nature” was injured by her } 
human child in an act of disobedient pride, and so it is “Nature,” | 
in the general sense of that word, that needs the healing remedy 
of grace. it 

The Herder Book Company has just published a very thorough 
study of this whole subject. In a book entitled Riches Despised, 
a study of the roots of religion, Father Conrad Pepler, English 
Dominican, writes: 


Man’s potentiality for super-perfection is therefore modified by his being the 
sinful and disintegrated center of an intricate congeries of creatures which St. Paul 
calls the ktisis. And the healing love of God goes out to man and makes hight 
lovable and a friend in this setting. The Incarnation is grace made physical, the | 
Word made flesh; and Christ completes and fulfils in his person and in the system: 
of the Church and sacraments all the powers and movements of fallen, creaturely 
man. Grace perfects this nature, so grace comes to man by bread eaten at a 
sacrificial meal, by water poured from the river over his head, by the tree of the 
cross, and by the Son of Man hanging thereon. The soul of the individual man | 
is the proper subject of grace, and it works through the infinite potentialities of 4 
mind and will; but the individual man is not an isolated point, some choice gem | 
selected by God and removed from the crown of glory in which it is set. Man is | 
perfected by God insofar as he lives and moves in God’s universe. . . . A man made - 
whole by Christ’s grace is harmonized in himself, harmonized with his fellow “ 
human beings, and harmonized with all creation, i) 


#! 


of man’s nature, and which treats man as a member of a whol 
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gamut of natures we refer to as Mother Nature. This natural religion 
(in the sense that it is based on man’s nature) has ceased to have 
a compelling grip on man since he has turned into an unnatural 
creature by historic factors, principally industrialism. 

The ancient religion of the pagans grew out of their natural 
dependence upon the life-giving or life-withholding spirits that 
surrounded them. Fire, water, soil, and the rhythm of the sea- 
sons provided the inspiration and character of their worship. 
The Israelites, too, derived their attitudes of worship from the 
thythm of the spheres and the seasons, from the elemental depen- 
dence of man upon nature and her Author. The roots of their 
religion were fastened deep and sure into the lifelong heritage 
‘rom Adam. The “God of Israel” was only the abbreviated form for 
che God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob. The 
sontinuity of life from their ancestry assured them of their rightful 
place and part in the universe. The words of God in Scripture are 
rull of nature. Our Lord speaks mostly about ordinary, common- 
lace, country things such as the sowers and their seed, figs and 
fhistle, wheat and weeds, vineyards and laborers, lilies, grass, and 
parrows. The lives of natural men will always abound with these. 
it is only when man pulls up these roots that the natural, tradi- 
ional symbols of religion lose their meaning and significance. 
- It is because of the uprootedness of man in this cellophane age 
at the liturgy — sacrifice, sacrament, and sacramental — has be- 
ome for the people so complicated, lifeless, and insignificant. Even 
the born Catholic brought up in Catholic schools needs to have the 
ctions and words of the Mass explained over and over. This recur- 
nt necessity to explain creates at the heart of worship a classroom 
itmosphere — the last thing in the world to appeal to simple wor- 
ipers from factory and office. The whole of human existence is so 
dependent upon mechanism and techniques that even the simple 
ction of Christian worship has, now, the earmarks of a professional 
iechnique. 
| This false dichotomy between the ritual and natural levels of a 
inan’s life cripple his art and culture. It also forces him to worship 
jhrough a medium wrapped around with artificiality. This is one 
eason why the average man is not easily attracted to liturgical 

ctions, and why there has to be so much external pressure 
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expended toward getting the people to enter into the spirit of the 
liturgy. For the same reason many people are led into artificially 
contrived “ways of perfection” without ever thinking of linking 
them to the worship of the Church, and the liturgical cycle. To 
quote Conrad Pepler once again: ‘ 

The center of the problem lies not with the liturgy itself but with the life of the 
average man who, apart from those few minutes spent in church, is carried along 
by a tide that flows in a direction contrary to the full human worship of God. The 
Christian is ‘naturally’ swept along by this tide; the current that goes Godward is 
‘unnatural’ to him. For that reason the struggle to maintain a liturgical atmosphere 


has become self-conscious and highly rationalized, and cerebral, whereas all around 
the worshipper the things of God’s creation praise Him inevitably, naturally. 


The break with nature is most evident perhaps in the disorder of 
the imagination, which should be expected since the imagination 
is the bridge between sense and sensibility. One’s mental equip- 
ment depends upon the furniture of the imagination or the pictures 
of human experience that have been retained. When society 
becomes entirely secular and mechanized men’s common experi- 
ence and imaginative furniture becomes secular. And so the 


Pope speaks: j 


The Church cannot overlook that what is driving away from her a notable portion 
of the working world is exactly that which is alienating from her souls in the other 
classes of humanity; and that is the deterioration of anemic minds, emptied of al 
spiritual and religious impulse, victims of an epidemic, which is ravaging so many, 
many men today. They are phantoms of men who, never tired of requenting 
cinemas and sports fields, day and night filled with futile novelties, of pop 
illustrations, of light music, are too empty to take an interest in occupying them- 
selves from their own resources. . 


This confirms the problem we were dealing with a moment ago: 
integrating worship into our daily, ordinary, twentieth-century 
lives. The problem is thornier and more complicated than many 
liturgical enthusiasts would care to admit; and the problem arises 
because man today is on the whole an industrialized, uprootec 
man. Perhaps our first efforts lie in the much more fundamental 


endeavor of trying to re-establish roots. i 


FATHER WILLIAM OF THE INFANT Jesus, O.C.D. | 


‘ 


‘ather Thomas, living in Rome, is a General Definitor of the Discalced 
Jarmelite Order. 


Depth of Spirit 
Father Thomas of the Sacred Hearts, O.C.D. 


HE HAD no root in himself,” our Lord explained, giving the reason 
or the early withering of certain “hearers of the word” (Mt. 13:21). 
trong roots are needed today if we are to grow in spirit and resist 
he pressure of our times. 

Roots to be good ones must not only spread out in the soil but 
hey must penetrate ever deeper to insure vigorous development. 
Displacement, uprooting, insecurity, and shallowness are as dan- 
erous to the life of the spirit, as they are to the life of the political 
nd economic world. 

_ The Church has spread its roots far and wide in the magnificent 
mbrace of its universality. But to assure itself permanence in the 
eaches of its catholicity, it must achieve depth or sanctity. The 
thurch is both catholic and holy. It knows not only length and 
wreadth but also height and depth. Both dimensions are necessary. 
lot without reason did St. Paul pray for the Ephesians “that Christ 
aay dwell by faith in your hearts: that being rooted and founded 
n charity you may be able to comprehend, with all the saints 
yhat is the breadth and length and height and depth, to know 
Iso the charity of Christ, which surpasseth all knowledge” (Eph. 
:17). Only a personal love of Christ that amounts to identification 
f life is proof against the subtle disintegrating influences of dis- 
Jusionment and secularism in our day. 

This love does not lend itself to organization; it abhors system 
r regimentation. We can organize the teaching of the Faith and 
s spread, but not its depth. This is not mass response or teamwork. 
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It is an individual discovery, a personal adjustment. It is easier t 
know what it is than to reproduce it. Love is a root that penetrate: 
deep into the soil of faith and sustains life. 

Since it is a personal love of Christ that roots us in the super+ 
natural, we might ask just what such a personal love consists ob 
and how it is achieved. Not every kind of knowledge and love of 
the Saviour reaches the depths of stability and appreciation tha 
are proof against defection and defeat. As Monsignor Guardini 
points out, “The greatest of all graces is to love the Lord with 
heart fully conscious of what it is about; to love not only ‘ou 
dear Savior’ in the impersonal sense which the phrase so often has 
but Christ himself, corporeally and spiritually, as one loves am 
irreplaceable person to whom one is bound through thick and: 
thin. The conviction that this person is simultaneously the eternak 
Logos, Son of the living God and Savior of mankind is grace 
unspeakable.”* Faith has to be enriched by this kind of love fon 
Christ or it will gradually become a mere possession and not ai 
living dynamic force. Christ must be nearer to us than all other: 
realities, and this can be only when His life saturates our com 
sciousness, leaving the things of everyday existence as thin veils 
that hardly conceal His form or lessen the distinctness of His voice: 

It is prayer that establishes this rapport with Jesus and the 
Eucharist that nourishes it. Prayer is personal contact; the Eucha- 
rist, personal presence. Prayer is the friendship; the Eucharist is 
the Friend. St. Teresa put it this way: “Mental prayer is nothing 
else but being on terms of friendship with God, frequently con- 
versing in secret with Him who, we know, loves us.” 

There is a function of prayer that, though obvious, is not always 
understood. It is penetration. By prayer the soul penetrates ever 
more deeply into the mysteries of faith, conceiving for them a 
real relish and finding in them new roots. Prayer is not the sus- 
pension of intellectual life, but the finest use of the mind and 
will, a great ennobling of these faculties. { 

In profound admiration for the wonderful human equipment of 
understanding and will St. John of the Cross exclaims, “One single 


1 The Lord, p. 190. . 
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ought of a man is of greater worth than the whole world, where- 
re God alone is worthy of him.” Unique in all creation, made 
“Tittle less than the angels,” man is able to penetrate into the 
uses of things and utilize the mighty resources of nature. But his 
ind and will were made for even nobler purposes. He has been 
ven this wonderful spiritual endowment not merely to know his 
reator as the first cause of all things, but as a person. And when 
ese faculties are activated by sanctifying grace he is able to 
iter into the intimate circle of the Trinity and be “consort” of 
e personal life of God (cf. 2 Pet. 1:4). 
\Grace is a participation in the life of God, but the full impact 
what this means is seldom felt. By sanctifying grace God is 
esent in the soul as “the known in the knower and the loved in 
e lover.”* This implies intimacy beyond imagination. Truth and 
ove in person assisting the human faculties and greatly enhancing 
eir operations! God is a being who thinks and loves. The powers 
mind and will by which we are created in His image confer 
gnity indeed. But how describe that added perfection by which 
2 are able to know and love God as He knows and loves Him- 
if! The soul now knows the Father in the Son, and loves the 
ither and the Son in the Holy Spirit, being caught up in the life 
the Holy Trinity. Well could St. Thomas say that “the value 
‘one grace is greater than the value of the whole natural 
iiverse.”® 
in prayer the soul comes to see the mysteries of faith as the 
velation of the intimate personal life of God, life possessed and 
2 shared. It subscribes to these wonders of divine life not merely 
;accepted doctrine but as vital reality. This share in the mysteries 
intimate knowledge amounts to an experience. Divine adoption 
race) gives the soul an affinity for divine truth and a deep sense 
‘the overwhelming abundance of divine goodness. Its faculties 
2 not just influenced; they are bathed, immersed in the divine. 
ue life of the mysteries flows through them as a mighty torrent, 
werfully cleansing them of their weaknesses and impurities. 


. Maxims, n. 32. 
Summa, I, q. 48, a. 3. 
Ibid., III, q. 3, a. 9, ad 2. 
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Diabolical ideologies resort to what is known today as brain 
washing to weaken mental opposition and induce conformity. Brain 
washing in a good sense takes place every time we pray, for 
prayer not only enlightens but purifies. In meditation divine truths 
flow through the mind and this stream of consciousness of the: 
divine purifies the faculties that grasp and appreciate. “Meditation 
purifies the source, that is the mind, from which it springs,” says 
St. Bernard.* This brings to mind the beautiful petition of the 
Marian Year prayer of our Holy Father Pius XII — “O crystal fount 
of faith, bathe our minds with the eternal truths.” She who pos- 
sessed the keenest of all minds and the purest of all hearts assists 
with delicate maternal care the cleansing of the minds of men with 
the gentle persuasion of Truth. Our Lady, who knew divine int 
macy as no other creature, delights in helping souls to achiev 
divine union. 4 
It is in contact with Christ in the Eucharist that we are given 
a concrete realization of this intimacy. Divinized by grace, ‘a 
understanding and will find in the Blessed Sacrament new depth 
of love and appreciation. No one understands a person better than 
one who loves him. Love recognizes in the Person of Christ 
fullness of truth and goodness, the fullness of revelation. 
longer do I call you servants, because the servant does not know 
what his master does. But I have called you friends, because 
things that I have heard from my Father I have made known to 
you” (Jn. 15:15). This “making known” is a personal contact rm 


“< 


verified in meditation through the operation of the theologica 
virtue of faith enriched with the experience of love. The deeper 
beauties of the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption are 
seen in the light of personal union with Christ. Prayer before 
the Eucharist becomes an intimate communication of mutual 
knowledge and love which draws one ever deeper and deeper into 
the life of the Trinity. | 

Dimly conscious at first that in Jesus are “all the treasures of 
wisdom and knowledge” (Col. 2:3), the soul comes to depend 
upon this contact in prayer. Here it finds the courage to face the 
reality of the cross; here it accepts the challenge to push on to 
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ersonal conformity of will in a more Christlike pattern of life. 
shrist in the tabernacle becomes the center of daily existence; 
de becomes the Life. This recalls a verse of St. John of the Cross. 


How well I know the fount that freely flows, 
Although ’tis night! 

The eternal fount is hidden in living bread, 

That we with life etemal may be fed, 
Although ’tis night. 

Call’d to this living fount, we creatures still 

Darkly may feed hereon and take our fill, 
Although ’tis night. 

This living fount which is so dear to me 

Is in the bread of life, which now I see, 
Although ’tis night. 


_ Many are the degrees of penetration achieved by those who apply 
heir minds to the truths of the Faith in study or in prayer, or in 


soth. Not all have the same intellectual endowments nor the 


e graces of prayer. However, depth of appreciation and inti- 
acy is the reward of generosity, and God communicates Himself 
ost to those who have shown the greatest generosity in His service. 
Love is a penetrating force that strikes ever deeper roots in 
hrist, and depth is a dimension of Christian life that can never 
e exhausted. “Notwithstanding the marvelous mysteries which 
“oly doctors have discovered, and holy souls have understood in 
is life, many more remain behind. There are in Christ great 
epths to be fathomed, for He is a rich mine, with many recesses 
of treasures, and however deeply we may descend we shall 
ver reach the end, for in every recess new veins of new treasures 
und in all directions.” 

} It is well to remember that this depth of love has not for its 
urpose the selfish enjoyment of the soul. Penetration into the 
nysteries of Christ is not just for the pleasure of the soul that 
chieves it, nor even merely for its enlightenment and strength. 
ich intimacy is apostolic; it greatly profits the Church. Prayer 
articipates in the redemptive activity of Christ and genuine union 
ith the Saviour always tends to share its abundance with others. 
| intercedes for the salvation of mankind, and the depth of the 
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soul's friendship with Christ lends weight to its petitions “Just as 
man who lives in grace fulfills the will of God, it is fitting (con- 
gruum est) in this relation of friendship that God should fulfill 
the will of man by saving others,”* says St. Thomas. Nothing pleases 
a real lover of Christ more than that others should likewise come 
to know and love Him and enjoy the benefits of being “rooted 
and founded in charity.” 


ae 
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j 

- 

a 

8 Summa, I-II, q. 114, a. 6. H 


COONS 


GIFTS OF THE MAGI 


This little Head too delicate to wear 
a crown of gold. Lay it away and 
halo Him with sapphire birds’ 
bright songful words. 


This Little One too tender yet to bear 
gray stifling incense round His Face. 
Let spring winds blow Him perfume 
of meadow bloom. 


This youthful Joy too vigorous to care 
for death’s repose. Put myrrh aside so 
He may know a perfect rest 
on Mary’s breast. 


Maria Corpis 
(Sister Mary Julian Baird, R.S.M.) 


cS 


Father Moynihan is chairman of the Department of Modern Psychology, 
Boston College. He is also a member of the American Psychological 
Association and a Diplomate in Counseling Psychology in the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional Psychology. 


Catholics and Neurosis 
James F. Moynihan, S.J. 


‘'T IS becoming increasingly evident that great stress is being 
laced today on matters of mental health. One has only to con- 
‘ider the immense amount of literature on the subject, the frequency 
xf reference to mental problems in current T.V. programs, or the 
ncreasing development of psychiatric clinics throughout the na- 
ion, to realize the emphasis that is being placed on the problem 
}f mental health and personal adjustment. This extensive concern 
ith mental problems and disorders is prompted by many con- 
iderations. Foremost among these is the realization that their 
currence is all too frequent. It is estimated, for example, that 
me in twelve of the general population will spend some time in 
-mental hospital or will require psychiatric treatment. This con- 
em with mental illness is also prompted by the realization that 
any of these mental problems could have been prevented had 
individuals concerned lived their lives aright. There is also 
conviction among psychotherapists that many of these same 
uental disorders could have been forestalled by better guidance 
1 childhood. 

The problem becomes much more alarming when we consider 
iat, in general, psychiatrists and psychologists base their case for 
erting the public to the need of preventive measures on statistics 
en from our mental hospitals and pertaining to the incidence 
( the major mental disorders, the psychoses. If we were to add 
, these what estimates we have on the incidence of the so-called 
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minor mental disorders, the neuroses, the problem becomes much ? 
more disturbing. Indeed, it is difficult to estimate accurately the 
number of cases of neurosis in the general population, first, be- 
cause only a small percentage of neurotic patients enter mental 
hospitals, and, second, because many either go untreated or if 
they seek treatment, receive it from general medical practitioners 
where all too frequently the approach is organic and the basic 
psychological problem remains unsolved. Conservative estimates, 
however, place the number of neurotic people in this country at 
eight million or about 4 per cent of the general population. At the 
same time, it is believed that it is primarily in the area of neurotic 
disorders that mental-hygiene principles are most likely needed 
and most apt to be effective. Because Catholics do become neurotic, 
some consideration of the mental-hygiene principles which are- 
contained in Catholic teaching seems to be pertinent. In order” 
to present these adequately, a discussion of the nature of neurosis 
and the basic process involved in the development of a neurosis — 
is necessary. } 


i 
What Are Neuroses? ; 


The word “neurosis” is a generic name given to a number of 
relatively minor forms of emotional disorders, of psychogenic _ 
origin, which are more or less troublesome and incapacitating to 
the individual, annoying and bothersome to his relatives and 
friends, but which do not ordinarily require commitment to a mental _ 
institution. The symptoms of such disorders, usually expressed sub- 
jectively, although at times through objective physical manifesta- 
tions, are due either entirely or in part to mental factors. While 
there seem to be various specific types or aspects of neurosis, such 
as conversion (hysteria), obsessive-compulsive, anxiety states, etc., 
yet, because they all involve a nuclear process, it will be sufficient 
to limit our discussion to neurotic reactions in general. , 

Following White,’ this basic neurotic process seems to involve 
a certain type of personality who, in some conflict causing anxiety, 
finds a solution in pathological (neurotic) symptoms. Since eac’ 
element of this nuclear process is important and has implication 
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ox mental hygiene, it is important that each be given further 
onsideration. 


‘he Neurotic Personality 


What is this certain type of personality who seems prone to 
evelop a neurosis? Or to put it in other words, what are some of 
ae traits commonly found in neurotic people? While psycho- 
athologists enumerate many traits commonly found in neurosis, 
1 general, they characterize the neurotic personality as a person 
yho is emotionally immature, particularly with regard to self- 
sliance and independence. Although it may be cleverly veiled, 
1e neurotic personality is self-centered and sensitive, demanding 
ich love and attention, yet frequently doing little to make himself 
»vable. He is insecure, indecisive, dissatisfied with self, proud, yet 
t the same time, the slave of anxiety and fearfulness. Quite obvi- 
usly, most, if not all, of these traits, can be found in many people. 
Lowever, it is when they become consistent and chronic that they 
‘e characteristic of the neurotic. Such a personality when faced 
rith a conflict is likely to manifest neurotic symptoms. 
Psychologists define a conflict as a stress characterized by in- 
ympatible desires, needs, or environmental demands.” Essentially 
) involves a choice or decision between two approximately equally 
esired values or goals in which choosing one alternate means 
ustration as regards the other. One cannot have his cake and 
at it. The result of such a conflict is anxiety because of the antici- 
ated frustration which either decision will bring about. And 
axiety lies at the core of neurosis. 

Anxiety, as distinguished from fear, is a vague, unspecified ap- 
rehension. It may, nevertheless, be just as intense and even more 
moying than fear. Often it appears as objectless, “free-floating,” 
purely subjective experience. The person often has difficulty 
ccalizing it. Yet it is deeper than fear, for it attacks, as it were, 
e core of the personality.* At the same time, anxiety may be 
ormal or neurotic. However, it would seem that the characteristic 
1ich distinguishes anxiety from mere fear hinges about the fact 


2 James F. Coleman, Abnormal Psychology and Modern Life (New York: Scott, 
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that anxiety is a response to a threat to some value which the 
individual considers essential to his existence as a personality, be 
this value, love, social status, prestige, or economic success. It is, 
in fact, this aspect of anxiety, which prompts many authorities* a 
link the problem of anxiety with philosophy, especially the philos- 
ophy of being, and to maintain that there is a metaphysical aspect 
to anxiety, particularly neurotic anxiety, because ultimately the 
anxiety can be reduced to a fear or apprehension of nothingness or 
of becoming nothing. i 


Evading Solution of Problems 


The third and final step in the process of neurotic development 
is the solution of the conflict in pathological symptoms. In othe 
words, it is the way we handle anxiety, our reaction to it, that 
constitutes a neurotic reaction and marks the difference between 
an anxiety reaction which is normal and one which is neurotic, 
In neurotic anxiety, instead of a conscious, straightforward, rae 
tional approach, the individual solves the problem and meets the 
anxiety situation in a negative way, be this by repression, dissocia- 
tion (selective forgetting), denial of reality, projection, or by re- 
sorting to a prolonged and unskillful use of other defense mecha 
nisms. In others words, the person flees in some way from th 
problem. He evades and does not face up to it. He puts hi 
head in the sand and allays the anxiety without solving it. Th 
result is, that because these methods are ordinarily unsuccessfulj 
neurotic symptoms break through and are manifested in behavio 

Neurosis is a disorder which cuts across all racial and religious 
boundaries. It is found among Catholics, Jews, Protestants, and 
even atheists. Nor is it limited to the dull or even the mentally 
average personality. There are many psychologists who hold with 
Kierkegaard that, since anxiety is the intermediate variable be- 
tween possibility and realization, the more creative a personalit y 
is, the more likely he is to encounter anxiety. To be sure, this 
need not become neurotic anxiety. Again, it is the manner in which 
we meet and resolve the anxiety which determines whether or not 


4 Rudolf Allers, Te and the Role of Personal Belief,” Faith, Reason and 
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ur adjustment to it will be normal or neurotic. The question 
rises: What can we as Catholics do to modify or prevent neurotic 
eactions? Following the three phases mentioned above in the 
enesis of a neurosis, a partial approach toward answering this 
uestion can be made. 


Tow Help Neurotics? 


Psychopathologists maintain that neurosis correlates highly with 
ertain personality traits. At the same time, they believe that there 
re other personality traits which tend to counteract the develop- 
aent of neurosis. Many of these traits are enumerated in current 
exts on mental hygiene or have been incorporated in various so- 
alled rules for mental health. While these same traits are variously 
ibeled, there are two which are recurrent and which, as Catholics, 
ve recognize as the Christian virtues of humility and charity. In 
ther words, humility and charity are not only theological virtues, 
ut psychological virtues as well. This becomes evident when 
ney are approached from the viewpoint of the psychology of 
djustment. 

Neurosis, like other reactions, is an attempt at adjustment, and 

hind and motivating adjustments are our attempts to satisfy 
asic needs and tendencies. One of these basic needs and ten- 

cies is the need for personal growth and self-realization. It is 
ehind all human endeavor and finds a very personal resonance 
a an awareness of one’s own self-value.*® It is present in all per- 
dnalities and, well directed, accounts for that sense of personal 
orth which is essential to happiness and progress. Not properly 
veloped, it may lead to feelings of inferiority. Pushed to the 
posite extreme, it results in the distortion of the selfish, arrogant 


rsonality. 


imulate Self-Knowledge 

Since this tendency toward self-realization takes a strictly per- 
nal form in an awareness-of-self value which, in turn, is influ- 
aced by the concept we have of ourselves, our ego-concept, it is 
portant that we take this into consideration. To be sure, the 


:5 Joseph Nuttin, Psychoanalysis and Personality (New York: Sheed & Ward, 1953). 
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opinions and appraisals of ourselves are the result of many influ 
ences, be these concrete experiences of success or failure, th 
contingencies of environmental circumstances and our own persona 
histories. Yet, whatever these may be, there is no denying the 
importance for personal adjustment and mental health of an hones' 
realistic appraisal of ourselves in which we neither underestimat 
nor overestimate our abilities and qualifications. In a word, goo 
mental health has a very definite correlation with an old-fashione 
virtue which we call humility, yet not so old fashioned that it he 
not crept back into our current literature on personality and pei 
sonality adjustment.’ We can, to be sure, have some very disto 
ideas on just what humility means, yet certainly an honest apprais 
of one’s own excellence is basic to the concept. The person with: 
balanced sense of his own qualifications, with a real sense of 
humility, is not confounded by the limitations inherent in his ow 
personal make-up. He need not look upon them as evidence of 
personal inferiority. For he realizes that limitations are the commo 
lot of humanity; that he is a man and not a god. Nor does he need 
to hide in fantasy and self-excuse, or develop the Cinderella com 
plex of self-pity with its inevitable concomitants of envy, jealousy 
and a sour-grapes attitude. In fact, a sense of humility is the bas 
for a real sense of humor which psychologists associate with 
mature personality because it prevents us from taking oursel 
too seriously and helps us to realize that our human experience i 
a shared experience. This virtue of humility, manifested in 
self-concept that is objective and realistic, can, of course, b 
strengthened by faith in God’s abiding presence so that it will lea 
the individual to a degree of confidence in which he can say wit 
St. Paul: “I can do all things in him who strengthens me.”? 


And Self-Giving 


But there is the virtue of charity in which this tendency toware 
self-actualization also has a personal resonance. For social contact 
with others is a means of self-realization. Just as a seed can grol 
and produce fruit only by going outside of itself, so a complet 


¢ Karen Horney, Neurosis and Human Growth (New York: Nort 
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elopment and actualization of one’s personality comes only 
yugh social contact, social participation, by loving and in turn 
ig loved by others. Man is a social being by his nature. He 
eriences and manifests a need for others and, among other 
hods, he expresses it in communication, sympathy, and self- 
ng. At the same time, he experiences its frustration in a feeling 
nsecurity and loneliness. By the same token, it is by being loved, 
ited, and surrounded by understanding companions that he 
ls in himself a sense of self-value, of confidence and security. 
here again we can find distortions creeping in. The indi- 
aal who loses touch with reality and the society of his fellow 
1, who maintains a superficial contact with others, becomes 
re and more isolated or driven into himself. Alfred Adler, one 
7reud’s early disciples, is said to have instructed many of his 
ents that he could cure them in a fortnight provided that each 
on arising they would consider how they might during the 
do something for someone else. There is much evidence from 
chiatry that the door to happiness and personal adjustment 
ns outward. 


: Mystical Body of Christ 

nother distortion may occur in the social aspect of self- 
ization. The individual may allow himself to become so ab- 
ed by and dependent on others that in a sense he loses his 
- individuality. His opinions, goals, and motivations become 
snger his own. The creativity and independence of the normal 
tonality is weakened. Like so many other aspects of personal 
ration, it is the balance that counts. A person should aim at 
mstant awareness of his own value and oneness, coupled with 
iknowledge that he has value also because he is a part of a 
lity greater than himself. The doctrine of the Mystical Body 
yh ist has psychological as well as theological implications for 
nolics. Reflection on it helps us to be tolerant and under- 
ling of others, to be fair and diplomatic in dealing with them, 
kcognize how much we depend on others, in a word, to realize 
charity, like humility, is not restricted to a mere religious 
‘otation, but offers fertile soil for the development of good 
sonal adjustment and sound mental health. 
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Appreciation of Eternal Values 
It has been pointed out that neurosis is likely to develop whe 
there is a conflict over an anticipated frustration of some val 
or values which are considered essential to the individual's existent 
as a personality. What particular events or stresses will have thre 
value for the individual will depend on what particular values 
considers are essential to his existence, status, or prestige as 4 
individual. For a given individual these may be health, weal 
economic and social position, or whatever else he believes 
worthwhile in life. Can it be that there are values which 
Catholics we have overlooked or forgotten, or allowed to grow dim 
and which, nevertheless, are essential to our existence as pé@ 
sonalities? Furthermore, is it not true that there are many valu 
which are neither threatened nor lost in the contemporary cris 
of modern life? We know as Catholics that there are such value 
We know that there are values which transcend all others and 
-_ which can be realized when all others are lost. These are the ete 
nal values of God’s love and our own salvation. It is toward t 
attainment of these values that we must direct ourselves in order 
to be not only good Catholics, but mature and happy ones as wé 
Much of our anxiety as Catholics is due to the fact that we alle 
ourselves to become unduly solicitous about the wrong things 
merely because we have identified our happiness with the wrong 
values. “Do not lay up for yourselves treasures on earth, where 
rust and moth consume and where thieves break in and steal; but 
lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither rust m 
moth consumes, nor thieves break in and steal. For where 
treasure is, there thy heart also will be.”® ’ 
It is through a reorientation on the eternal and lasting values 
of our faith that as Catholics we can find a way of meeting the 
anxieties which must come into our everyday lives. Such an orie® 
tation will enable us to meet anxiety not in a negative, neurotit 
manner, but with courage and confidence. Anxiety is like a fever 
indicating that a problem is present and as such can be a chal 
lenge to clarify and resolve the underlying problem, to consider 
what values are being threatened, to reconstruct these values it 
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light of our Catholic faith, and to proceed with fortitude in 
intaining and realizing these values in a responsible and realistic 
nner. It is through courage and striving rather than through 
sions and withdrawals in meeting our day-to-day anxieties as 
y arise that we can prevent normal anxiety from becoming 
irotic anxiety. When this fortitude is coupled with faith in the 
tecting providence of God, problems and anxieties are more 
sly to be met in a positive and constructive manner. The 
tholic becomes the happy warrior for Christ rather than the 
ve of neurotic anxiety. At the same time, the Catholic who 
Jerstands the meaning and value of life, who has found his 
ce in life, who realizes that he has a work to do and that life 
ull too short for its accomplishment, such a Catholic has within 
aself the basis of a stable personality and, barring accidents and 
iss neglect of the principles of mental health, is likely to pass 
pugh life without succumbing to neurosis. The Catholic whose 
is spent in genuine devotion to the natural and supernatural 
igations of life, who has accepted his place as a creature in 
order of creation, who is capable of a normal love of his 
bor because he has a healthy love of self, need. have little 
: of developing a neurosis. 


‘suit of False Values 


'o be sure, Catholics do become neurotic. Sometimes this is 
use the roots of neurosis were laid down in childhood where 
x family training and various environmental factors contributed 
sychological immaturity. At the same time, the truths of the 
tholic faith which might have offset neurotic development were 
her adequately taught or if taught catechetically were not 
forced in later adolescence when the intellect was sufficiently 
| loped to grasp the intrinsic arguments for their validity. There 
Catholics who are not only psychologically immature, but also 
@iously immature. In fact, it may well be the case that many 
yholics are psychologically immature precisely because they are 
iously immature. On the other hand, there are Catholics, 
4t Catholics, who have become neurotic because they have 
wed the values of their religion to fade. They have permitted 
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the meaning and purpose of life to become obscured because at 
some point or other in the stress of current cultural influen 
they have made a false turn or directed their steps toward minor 
or mistaken objectives. They have become lost in details and have 
failed to see life as a whole. They have identified themselves wit 
false cultural values and when these are threatened as they ar 
today, they are experiencing that anxiety which is so pervasiv 
in our culture. And yet, this does not mean that such Catholie 
will of necessity become neurotic. It does mean, however, thé 
they have lost something which could be of immeasurable help t 
them in coming to grips with reality and its stresses. They hav 
lost something which could be a strong force in preventing a 
controlling neurosis. For, in the long run, the confronting 
anxiety, which is the core of neurosis, depends on what the ind 
vidual regards as of value to himself and to his existence. In othe 
words, there is a relationship between neurosis and one’s system 
of values, one’s philosophy and theology of life. For whatev 
may have in the past been alleged to be the chief factor cof 
tributing to the development of neurosis, there is a growing cc 
sensus among current psychiatrists that today it is basically a 
anxiety over the meaning of life.° 
Surely to Catholics there should be no unsavory mystery to lifé 
We know through the teachings of the Church that life is bt 
a prelude to eternity and, though all things about us may conspii 
to make us believe that this life is the totality of existence, y 
know through our faith that life has meaning in terms of eternity 
and that the real measure of life’s success is God’s approval of it 
at the end. This is sound theology with overtones that contribute 
equally to sound psychology and good mental health. 


® Viktor E. Frankl, The Doctor and the Soul (New York: Knopf, 1955). 
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Yur national character is weakened by men who have no deep, spiritual, 
eligious roots. The distressingly feeble condition of a nation is reported 
vere by Father Peter-Thomas, author of an outstanding book on prayer, 
onversation With Christ. 


An American Failure: 
~ A Report on Americans 


Under Stress 


Father Peter-Thomas of the Sorrowful Mother, O.C.D. 


I 


AT THE conclusion of the Korean War, some four thousand 
American soldiers were liberated from Chinese Communist prison 
amps. Upon their release, these men were closely interrogated 
»y Army officials; their conduct, their resistance to “intellectual 
warfare, and their general manner of life while prisoners were 
ubmitted to a careful, searching inquiry. 

And when the facts and data had been amassed, evaluated, and 
orroborated, one painful conclusion became embarrassingly clear: 
. large percentage of American military personnel had behaved, 
luring captivity, in a manner which fell far short of the accepted 
orms of honor, loyalty, courage, and personal integrity. 

An excellent analysis of this inglorious chapter in American 
listory is contained in an interview with Major William E. Mayer 
‘U.S.A.), reported in the U. S. News & World Report.* Major 
Mayer, an army psychiatrist, devoted four years to a detailed study 
f£ the case histories of liberated soldiers, and, on the basis of this 


1 “Why Did Many G.I. Captives Cave In?” U. S. News & World Report, Washing- 
m, D. C., February 24, 1956, pp. 56-72. 
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study, made the shocking charge that “the behavior of many Ameri- 
cans in Korean prison camps appears to raise serious questions 
about American character and about the education of Americans.” 
Major Mayer's severe indictment is prompted by a number of facts — 
ascertained about the incarcerated soldiers: about one third of ” 
our men became Communist “sympathizers or collaborators”; there 
was an alarming lack of self-discipline; hundreds of Americans died 
in prison camps as a result of the failure of their fellow prisoners 
to care for them — there was little community spirit, little mutual - 
assistance (rather, a “dog-eat-dog,” “every-man-for-himself” atti- f 
tude prevailed); and an amazing attitude of suspicion and mistrust ~ 
developed among the American military personnel. 

This regrettable condition cannot be ascribed to—and sum- — 
marily excused — by a recourse to the plea that these men were — 
subjected to physical torture, such as starvation, solitary confine- | 
ment, beatings, or narcotic-induced stupor (as is often done in ~ 
Communist incarceration). Rather, by their own admission, these 
men were not submitted to any physical duress or torture. They 
were, of course, committed to an intensive program of “brain 
washing”; but this Korean brain washing —contrary to popular 
misconceptions —had nothing of the physical, nothing of the 
third-degree element associated with it. It was, basically, a calcu- 
lated attempt to distort our soldiers’ convictions and principles by | 
a carefully planned educational and indoctrinational process, a— 
conflict, if you will, in which American principles and standards — 
were pitted against those of the Communists. And —in too many © 
cases — the Communists were victorious; they succeeded in dis- _ 
abusing our men of standard norms of decency and integrity. | 

Naturally, our soldiers were in a position of stress, a position in 
which their principles were being attacked and ridiculed. But that 
is precisely why this tragic episode is of such extreme importance: 
our men were in a position of stress, their principles were under 
attack, and yet so many of them failed to resist, so many of them 
lacked the moral fortitude to retain their principles. 

It is for this reason that I think a reflective, considerate appraisal 
of the Korean incarceration period is entirely in order. The Korean 
incarceration gives us a lucid, frightening portrayal of what hap- 
pens — or what could happen —to many Americans in a situation 
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in which they are unprotected, unbuttressed by the vast material, 
ocial, and economic security which surrounds us; it gives us a 


penetrating insight into the exposed, revealed American character. 
H 

Major Mayer states that the Communist captors in Korea had 
a precise evaluation of the American character, a series of con- 
clusions about our moral fiber which they employed in their 
transactions with the captured soldiers. (Major Mayer was able 
to educe this evaluation from the tactics of the Communists, and 
principally from the things they said and wrote.) The Communist 
evaluation is a sad commentary on our religious and educational 
system, a painful indictment of the type of character which our 
society is producing. The three principal parts of this evaluation are: 


1. The American soldier appears to have weak loyalties —to his family, his com- 
munity, his country, his religion, and his fellow soldiers, 

2. His concepts of right and wrong are often hazy, and opportunism is not diffi- 
cult for him. 
$8. By himself, he feels insecure and inadequate. He underestimates his own worth 
and his own strength and his ability to survive. 

That the Communists were at least partially correct in these 
conclusions is vindicated by the ignoble conduct of many American 
captives (only about one third, it is true, but still a distressingly 
large percentage). 

In addition to the problem of individual defection, the Ameri- 
can prison camp witnessed the greater problem of group mis- 
conduct. Although there were about 4000 returnees from the 
prison camps, there were approximately 2000 American soldiers 
who died in those camps; and — Major Mayer contends, as a result 
of his investigation — a considerable number of these deaths were 
needless, were caused by the failure of the Americans to co-operate 
with each other. Certainly, many of the captives died from irremedi- 
able disease, from climatic conditions to which they were not 
accustomed; but, many of the deaths were preventable. Turkish 
soldiers, held under approximately the same conditions as our 
Americans, survived almost to a man; and, while the Turkish 
soldiers were possibly better equipped for more austere living, the 
basic reason for their astonishing survival was, in Major Mayer's 


words: 
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. ., the continuance among them of an extremely strict system of military organiza- ' 


tion and discipline. Thus when (a Turkish soldier) became ill, a detail of his 


soldiers was assigned to care for that man and insure his recovery by any means u 
fon bathed, spoon-fed and cared for their sick and wounded with — 


possible. They o 
a tremendous degree of devotion. 


On the other hand, in many instances, the Americans did just 
the opposite: their individual principles of “survival of the fittest” — 
precluded charity, sympathy, mutual devotion. Thus Major Mayer ~ 


says: 


... if (an American) started to get sick, the chances were that his fellow soldiers 


would, for all practical purposes, abandon him, partly in the expectation that he 


was bound to die anyway, and partly because they were just too busy taking care ~ 


of themselves. 


And so, an uncomfortable picture emerges of how some Ameri- H 
cans (too many of them to dismiss lightly) crumble and disintegrate — 


in times of severe distress. 


Fortunately, Major Mayer notes that a larger percentage of 
American prisoners was able to survive, to withstand the Com- — 
munist onslaughts against personal integrity and principles of life. © 


In this group, a significant position was assigned to men with firm 
religious convictions. The Major says: 


A really convinced religious person, be he a devout Catholic, or devout Orthodox 
Jew, or a member of a fundamentalist Protestant sect — whatever his religion, if it 
had been part of his whole life, if his family were organized along lines of religious 
training and the moral and ethical precepts of such training—such a man often 
was able to defend himself and his principles with this armament. 


As heartening as this statement is, it is shocking to realize that 


so many men did not have lives organized along the lines of — 


religious training and ethical precepts, that so many of these 
soldiers had no substantial core to their lives. 


Ill 


The purpose of this discussion is not to point a reproachful finger 
at a shameful incident in our history, but rather to emphasize 
the fact that the society, the culture, the nation which produced 
these ill-equipped men of the Korean conflict is the same one in 
which we today live, is the same one which is producing — to all 


evident purposes — a populace identical to the one which failed so 
miserably five years ago in Korea, 
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__ At home, supported by the material buttresses of the American 
‘way of life, this type of populace is able to endure, to maintain 
‘some aspect of dignity and integrity; but, shorn of its economic 
(protection, how long can it endure, how long can it maintain its 
dignity, its responsibility to God and man? We are living in an 
age in which wholesale havoc and destruction can come hurtling 
down on us at any minute from the sky. What prospect, in the 
light of the Korean incident, would we have of emotional survival 
in face of such a crisis? 
_ Apart from the fearsome possibility of atomic warfare, the 
report from Korea contains grim warnings for our society because 
of the deep spiritual decay indicated in the American character. 
How long can any nation endure in a position of eminence, of 
dignity, of world responsibility when a growing cancer of spiritual 
apathy is discovered, when people place their survival and inde- 
pendence on economic and military considerations? It was Abraham 
(Lincoln who said that “if this nation is to be destroyed, it will be 
destroyed from within.” And no competent historian, mindful of 
the collapse of the great Greek and Roman empires, could dispute 
the possibility of that occurrence. 

The present Holy Father, Pope Pius XII, inveighs against this 
modern misplaced confidence of survival: 


_ We again warm Christians . . . against being satisfied with an anti-communism 

founded on the slogan and defense of a liberty which is devoid of content. Rather 

We urge them to build up a society in which man’s security rests on that moral 

order of which we have very often set forth the need and consequences, and which 
as regard for true human nature.” 

The report from Korea, then, should be a sobering awakening 
to the true spiritual condition of our nation, and an urgent chal- 
lenge for us to dig deep spiritual roots into the American character. 
For, without roots, our society is a superficial one, a society sup- 
ported by the weak “buttrements” of economic resources, a society 
which is sick. 

Fortunately, Korea is not a death knell, but only a warning bell. 
We can only hope that it will be heard. 


2 Pope Pius XII, “Christmas Message of 1955,” N.C.W.C. translation. 


Mrs. James Malley, who has frequently been engaged as teacher J 
writer, lives now with her family in New York. i 


The Shadow of the Cross 


Elaine Malley 


EVERY generation of Christians has had to ask the question: 
“Who is my neighbor?” And every generation has had to find ital 
own answer in terms of the needs of those it encountered. Fre- 
quently Christians have gone far afield in search of a neighbor 
that needed their ministrations, and the missionary spirit has led 
them to explore strange and new horizons. There is one neighbor, 
however, who has always been at the Christian’s side: the Jew. 
Wherever the cross of Christ has been carried, there also has gone 
Judaism, like a shadow of that cross. All through the ages the Jew 
has been the contemporary of the Christian, carrying, like Simon 
the Cyrenian, his share of the common burden laid upon both 
for their survival in history. 5 

Until recently a great many Christians and Jews, neighbors in 
time and circumstance, have known little about each other except: 
what they picked up from the myths of popular prejudice. They 
might have gone on to the end of time as strangers walking side 
by side, hostile and wary, as long as neither would lift his eyes 
to the other’s face to see what manner of man his neighbor was. 

Forces for both good and evil, however, have made and are 
continuing to make it necessary for Jew and Christian to take 
cognizance of each other. The Nazi atrocities aroused Christian 
compassion and concern for the Jews suffering unprecedented out- 
rages. The creation of Israel as a state and its implications in inter- 
national affairs is evoking thought and consideration in many 
spheres. People have been brought closer together by mechanical 
forces — industrialism, speedier transportation, mass media of com- 
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munication. The loneliness and anonymity of the individual in our 
congested urban centers are causing him to seek to enlarge his 
social horizons. Where in one area secularism has blurred the boun- 
daries of religious doctrine, in another a growing interest in religion 
is bringing about an exchange of concept and philosophy. Jews are 
showing an interest in Christ as a teacher. Christians are discover- 
ing that it is not enough to be acquainted with the biblical account 
of Israel. The story does not stop there. It has gone on for nearly 
two thousand years —the history of a people without a national 
homeland, indomitable in spirit, maintaining its mysterious identity 
-hrough centuries of dispersion, calumny, and persecution. 

Henry Bergson has said that “the past in its entirety is pro- 
longed into the present and abides there, actual and acting.” If 
we would know our neighbor, we must know something about 
nis past. 


The Early Years 


Like his Christian brother, the Jew underwent persecution at 
the hands of the Romans in the early centuries of Christianity. 
There are Jewish catacombs in Rome in which can be found the 
shrines of Jewish martyrs who died rather than burn incense to 
pagan gods. When Christianity gained political ascendancy the 
lews were forced to go underground once more. Every conceivable 
measure was taken to break their unyielding core of resistance to 
christianity, ranging from earnest persuasive argument to moral 
pressure and physical outrage. In spite of these measures, and, 
m some instances, because of them, the ancient culture was nur- 
cared and kept alive and intact in the dark and crowded quarters 
of the new version of the catacombs — the ghetto. 

The cohabitation of Christian and Jew, in a world that was 
1ominally Christian but which contained many elements of un- 
issimilated barbarism and unmortified paganism, was understand- 
ibly difficult. The Christians were confronted with the enigma of 
1 people who possessed, unlike the pagans, every basis for belief 
n the divinity of the Redeemer: the full text of the revelation of 
preparation contained in Sacred Scripture; but who, in the face 
sf what to the Christian was incontrovertible evidence, stubbornly 
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refused to acknowledge its fulfillment in Jesus Christ. The jewslh 
whose profound sense of the holiness of the Unnamable One was 
affronted by the idea of His Incarnation in human flesh, had fur-. 
thermore to contend with the disparity they so frequently encoun- 
tered between the teaching of the Church and the practices of its 
members. No Catholic needs to be told that the Church has never 
ceased to exert a yearning pastoral concern for the Jews. But he 
would do well to remember that this benevolence has been rarely 
practiced by political powers and individuals. The result has been 
a deepening of antagonism, a building up of grievances, and an 
accumulation of secondary and wholly artificial layers of divisive 
forces, The greatest enemies of the Church have always been those 
who worked against her purposes while claiming to be her 
champions. 


te 


The Walls of the Ghetto 


It is interesting to note how frequently the secular world suc- 
ceeds in attaining, on its own terms, a material achievement that 
incongruously simulates the spiritual goal toward which the Chure bh 
has been striving. The charity of medieval Christians for their 
Jewish brothers was not strong enough to penetrate the walls of 
the ghetto. It took a secular force—the French revolution — to 
break them down. 

No terrestrial force, however, has been able to bridge the genuine 
barrier that separates Christian and Jew, for that barrier is the 
eternal question, posed as uncompromisingly today as when it was 
first uttered: “But Whom do you say that I am?” 

Secularism, the phenomenon of our day, has attempted to settle 
the question by ignoring it. The secularist rationale goes some- 
thing like this: one hardly knows one’s own identity, let alone 
that of an obscure nonconformist Jew who died long ago in 
remote hinterland. The strength of secularism lies in its egalitaria 
mystique, whose logic is curiously evocative of a Pauline doc- 
trine. For surely in a creedless world “there is neither Jew nor 
Greek; there is neither bond nor free; there is neither male “7 
female.” All are one in the great homogeneous melting pot that 
reduces man to his lowest common denominator. ; 
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The American Scene 


_ There is an interesting parallel to be found in the history of 
Jhristian and Jewish groups in this country. Both brought their 
eligions here from Europe. Both clung at first to the cultural and 
social contexts of their several European backgrounds. Both found 
t necessary to slough off those ties as the new generations began 
0 slip from them in the tide of forces molding a new national 
consciousness. Both suffered the assaults of “scientific” agnosticism 
und atheism which labeled them archaic and outmoded. Both are 
10W experiencing a new wave of religious consciousness which is 
eating at their shores in an almost nationwide “back-to-religion” 
novement. Both are seeking to evaluate how much of this move- 
nent is truly religious and how much of it is a recoil from the 
1ameless horrors of the atomic menace, a banding together against 
lhe fear of Communism, a search for asylum and consolation and 
lherapy in the neurotic confusion of our era. 

What makes the movement suspect is the note of clamorous 
nsistence that religion be refashioned to fit in with the current 
convictions of science and the materialistic mores of an indus- 
rialized society. Modern man acknowledges his need for a god, 
nut he wants a god made to his own specifications. 
~ Here, again, Christianity and Judaism are faced with a common 
srodigy. Many of the Christian sects, and a tremendous proportion 
hf the Jewish people, have succumbed to the demands for adapta- 
ion. The result is a vitiating desert of compromise, where religion 
1as become little more than a framework of rational ethics sup- 
sorting an empiric humanism. 

The Catholic Church, which brooks no tampering with doctrine, 
ind Orthodox Judaism, which jealously guards every jot and tittle 
if the Torah, form two opposing poles of conviction against this 
lesert wasteland. Moving toward the center from the Catholic 
»ole are the progressively liberal sects of Protestantism; from the 
Drthodox pole are the Conservative Jews, who are attempting to 
ntegrate Judaism with the modern Western world, and the Reform 
yranch, which has practically abandoned creed and ritual in favor 
if ethics, philanthropy, and social welfare. Leonard Bloom says 
lf them: 
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As to doctrine, the reformed group, of course, has made the most complete com- 


promise. Protestants who visit the Temple say they recognize little difference be- — 


tween its services and those they attend in their own churches. The mild Sunday- 


ae 


morning exhortation of Rabbi Golder is equivalent to that of the Methodist minister — 


across the way. Indeed, Rabbi Golder calls himself “Ambassador to the Christians.” — 
In his hands Judaism is no vital, compulsive force, but a mannerly social practice in — 


the best Gentile taste. In the large American cities some Jews have come to admire 
liberal Christian preachers and have joined Unitarian and other liberal churches.* 


Here, at last, is a common meeting ground for “Christians” and ~ 


“Jews.” But what has happened to Judaism? And what is left of - 


Christianity? After two thousand years of ardent believers who 


accepted martyrdom rather than renounce or debase the faith of 
their fathers, a climate of “tolerance” has been created in which 


it would seem that, since there is no longer a need to die for 
the faith, there is no longer any reason, either, for living for it. 


It is far from the purpose here to disparage those people of” 


undoubted good will who are so eager for the approbation and 
acceptance of members of alien groups. We are all members of 
one another, and it is natural that we should thirst for peace and 
amity, that we should do all we can to overcome discord by con- 
cord on the basis of charity, and to seek a common area of agree- 
ment where we may meet and mingle with and greet one another 
as brothers under the Fatherhood of a loving God. The tensions, 
wars, and brutalities that have accompanied theological con- 
troversy are not pretty things to view. 


The question at this point is this: Does it have to be either one or 
the other? Can we not disagree on vital doctrinal issues without — 


resorting to acrimony? There is only one answer. Not only can 


we, we must. A certain tension between Christian and Jew is 


inevitable. But our human relationships have been scarred by 


centuries of strife over nonessentials. Not to mention more revolt-_ 


ing enormities, economic competition, social and spiritual snobbery, 
racist myths, and lies about religious practice have given birth to 
a complex snarl of prejudices. The illusion that they are in the 


“right” has blinded both sides to the dark subterranean bogs of — 


] 
r 


their unconscious motives. Father George H. Tavard, writing about 


discord among Christians, says: 


*“The Jews of Buna” in Jews in a Gentile World, edited by Isacque Graeber and 


S. H. Britt, published by Harper, p. 186. 
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The only way to get rid of this complexus of prejudice is to bring it to the light 
of conscious knowledge. This should be done by pointing out the pseudo-religious 
origin of prejudice, which is to be traced back, ultimately, not to doctrinal dis- 
agreement, but rather to a fear of prejudice, which is, in the mind of collectives, the 
memory of former religious wars. There can even be no serious talk on pending 
issues, either on doctrinal or on disciplinary matters, outside of an atmosphere of 
mutual trust and good will. “Love itself is intellection.” Where personal dealings are 
involved there is no true understanding of another man’s attitude where there is 
no love for him.? 

Certainly the Catholic who accepts the whole doctrine of Christ, 
the Messiah so long awaited by Israel, and the Jew who is still 
preparing for His coming in accordance with the precepts of the 
Law and the Prophets, are closer to each other than are the poor 
souls reaching out for one another's benison in the thin air of 
creedlessness. However unyielding the two positions, however 
seemingly impossible the prospect of reconciliation, the faith of 
each is rooted in the divine soil of revelation. It is here that Father 
John M. Oesterreicher is building his “Bridge,” over which Ameri- 
can and European scholars may explore the implications of the 
words of Pius XI: “Abraham is called our father. Spiritually we 
are Semites.” This is a most promising apostolate, out of which 
ust come a new enrichment of both cultures in the realm of art 
d philosophy, and a vital, fruitful spiritual encounter. The more 
a Christian learns about the people out of whom his Saviour arose, 
he closer he can come to Him. A knowledge of the family ritual 
f the Jewish Seder will enhance the significance of the Christian's 
ass and Communion on Holy Thursday. On the other hand, the 
evelations of great Jews who have found in the Catholic Church 
the true fulfillment of their Judaism cannot but throw some light 
n the mission of Christianity as the new Israel. 


hich of the Two? 


Two thousand years after Christ, both Christian and Jew still 
tand, as it were, at the foot of the Cross, the one affirming, the 
ther denying the divinity of its Burden. As long as he is not held 
responsible for the death of the Body that hangs there, the Jew 
will concur that there is no room for enmity at the foot of that 
Cross. It would be well for the Christian to acknowledge what is 


2 George H. Tavard, A.A., “Peace Among Christians,” Integrity, July, 1933. 
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ordinary Catholic dogma — that the sins of Christians have driven | 
the nails as deep, if not deeper, than the incredulity of the Jews. 


But what think you? A certain man had two sons; and coming to the first, he 


id: Son, go work today in my vineyard. ; % 
Bare he ee aid I will not. But afterwards, being moved with repentance, ” 


he went. ; ; ‘ 
Red coming to the other, he said in like manner. And he answering said: I go, 


Sir; and he went not.$ 


The nominal Christian has with a great show of piety borne 
upon his shoulder the shadow of the Cross, while frequently mock." 
ing and scourging the living Christ in his fellow man. He has” 
thrust the real cross upon the back of his Jewish brother, who, 
while denying Christ, was made, like Him, a scapegoat for the 
sins of humanity. 4 

If there is one lesson that a study of history has to teach Chris- 
tians it is that the members of the new dispensation can be as’ 
“stiff-necked” as the generations upbraided by the prophets in 
Israel of old. We pray daily for the coming of God’s kingdom on~ 
earth, and we have been given by Jesus Christ Himself the means 
for hastening its coming. However, we need to be reminded of His” 
infinite patience, His infinite respect for the freedom of will with 
which He has endowed His creatures. Too many of us are apt to 
indulge in short cuts and highhanded tactics of our own devising. | 
Small wonder our maneuvers are foiled and our short cuts end in 
a blind alley. ft 

“Without Me you can do nothing.” Only upon the rock of Christ, 
whose divinity has been a stumbling block for so many, can all 
division be broken. Only He who was wounded for us all can heal” 
the riven body of humanity. It was the wounds of Christ that _ 
doubting St. Thomas sought to convince him of His reality, wounds — 
inflicted, not by a shadowy symbol, but by an agonizing reality. 
Too many of us, individually and collectively, spend our lives” 
evading the chafing of our own divinely ordained crosses, That 
is the rub. 

The apostolate of the laity does not mean that laymen have 
become recruiting officers, It means that we may be a part of the 
aperture through which the Light of the World may shine upon) 


3 Mt. 21:28-80. 
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ts darkness. It is not our concern how the darkness may receive It. 
What is our concern is that we do not permit our swollen ego 
‘0 fill up the aperture so that no light may pass through. We need 
io discard the opaque rags of our cleverness and put on the 
ranslucent raiment of His humility. In every instance where Chris- 
fianity has succeeded in making valid conversions, it has been 
through individuals who surrendered their self-righteousness and 
sffaced themselves to enter into His ignominy, His suffering, and 
His infinite love. 


— ae 


The roots of men’s lives lie in other worlds. If there is nothing toward 
which a man can lift up his eyes, he is deprived of substance. The 
author, a Providence Journal reporter, and a brother of the SpriruaL 
Lire editor, writes about these roots in his sons, pictured here. 


The Little Princes 
and the Open Door 


William A. McNamara 


“YOUR house,” wrote Kahlil Gibran in The Prophet, “is your 
larger body.” 
And Gibran has his prophet ask the people of his community- 
jin-exile what it is they “guard with fastened doors.” 
Peace, the quiet urge that reveals the dwellers’ Power? 
Remembrances, the glimmering arches that span the summits 
‘of the mind? 
Beauty, that leads the heart from things fashioned of wood and 
stone to the holy mountain? 
These, in the clinically slick buildings fashioned for modern living, 
ijwhere mammon is enthroned in every room from the chrome-coated, 
eon-lit kitchen, to the television room where darkness becomes a 
a for escape rather than introspection? 
Inconceivable. 
“Or have you,” the prophet Almustafa asks, “only comfort, and 
the lust for comfort, that stealthy thing that enters the house a 
guest, and then becomes a host, and then a master?” 
The fictional prophet’s questions, addressed to the people of 
“Orphalese” in 1923, are valid still, and what American city is 
mot Orphalese? 
This roll-top desk, a gift, on which I rest my pad, is old — 
as old as this house which, like the desk, has a lock that has lost 
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its meaning. What locks we have are there because the builder put 
them there. The keys are long since lost. | 

Peace, which has a way of coming in the open doors (there are 
four such; it is a big house) never finds its way out by itself. I 
think it would if we tried to lock it in. This is not to say we are 
selfish with the open-door peace we have found here. We are 
told it does go out, taken in the hearts of guests who recognize 
it under the camouflage of the family tumult. But this kind of 
taking away does not impoverish us. It is something like the reservoir 
of divine grace: you can’t diminish this peace by taking it with 
you, rather we are left with more. Besides, most of our guests 
bring more, materially and spiritually, than we can afford to give 
them in return. 

Remembrances and beauty — the elemental kind we are blessed 
with — are of the same stuff. We would feel foolish locking them 
in. Robbers, I am sure, would not recognize them, much less steal 
them. They are peculiarly ours, and the only One who would be 
willing to take them is the One who let us have them. To Him 
we offer them always, and if they are worth His attention it is 
only because He has given us the wherewithal to embellish them 
a little since we first accepted them. 

Most of the remembrances, arching across the high ceilings of 
this “larger body” to span the summits of the mind, and most of 
the beauty, too, that propels our hearts to “the holy mountain,” are 
the outcropping of our vocation which is marriage and the begetting 
of heirs to heaven. 

This house, our larger body, has a beat that is a concert of all 
the heartbeats it holds. It has a spirit that is the product of all 
the indwelling spirits, breathing the sweet fragrance of love and 
straining only for one thing — the Ultimate Love. 

Each beat, each spirit is magically different. The Creator never 
repeats Himself. The four boys appear to have nothing in common 
but the family name and an insatiable appetite for food and fun 
and information. But even here, their likes vary widely. And they 
are satisfied for the most part, these likes and needs, right here on 
this bruised acre and in the community that sprawls around it. 
“Where their profit is, let their frolic be also,” Montaigne wrote. 

Frolic you don’t lock in. Neither do you guard with fastened 
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Hoors the kind of profit that resides here. It is in the exchange of 
words, in the music that Michael and Dennis get out of the beat-up 
piano, in the books and magazines that you stumble over, in the 
ork and the prayer directed to God. 

So what is there to fasten? Only children, and we fasten them 
co that which gives them their freedom — the Eternal Idea. 

_ But the door stays open, and it is a practice that can be reward- 
ing. We walked into our kitchen one day recently to find a new 
cefrigerator in the place of the relic that had been a repairman’s 
dream. 

_ And an open door opens other doors. 

_ The house was empty that day a couple of years ago when 
the boys and I went to the hospital for Kay and the new baby, 
Brian. We had left behind only Kerry the setter, Splash the cat, 
and a welcome note on the kitchen table for our “Martha-Mary.” 

The note awkwardly expressed my happiness at having shared 
with Kay the wonder and glory of four miracles — Michael, Kevin, 
Dennis, and now Brian. 

In our absence a fellow newspaperman called at the house. He 

found only the dog, the cat, and the note. Being a fellow who 
had thought about miracles in the same way he thought about 
flying carpets and men from Mars, he was struck by this use of 
the word, and it has, I am sure, come to mean more to him. Now 
when I hear from him—he has moved to New York City —he 
always asks for “Kay and the miracles.” 
_ Children are miracles in more ways than one. Like miracles they 
are eyeopeners. And if the open eye leads to an open heart and 
an open mind, they are, as they are intended to be, teachers as 
well as learners, examples to be followed as well as young animals 
to be trained. 

Unless their appetite for wonder is dulled by their environment 
and their trainers, children can be constant guides along the paths 
that reflect God’s glory. Their sense of wonder, their readiness to 
laugh, their willingness to work, their eagerness to love, their pure 
passion for life —these are the child traits we would do well to 
preserve in the quest for heaven. 

Today Brian asked Kay where heaven is and then: “O.K. 
me go see Jesus in heaven, Mom?” He reminds us often, too, that 
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the heaven we know is full of stars “that can laugh” and that a 
drink of pure water can be “like music” as it was for Antoine de 
Saint-Exupery’s Little Prince. | 

As the Little Prince told the author, who was stuck in the middle 
of the Sahara with his grounded airplane, all men have the stars 
but they are not the same things for different people. For some, 
who are travelers, the stars are guides. For others, mostly adults, 
they are no more than lights in the sky. For others, who are scholars, 
they are problems. 

But anyone who will leave his disabled plane in the middle of 
the Sahara to commiserate with a Little Prince from a little planet 
“will have the stars as no one else has them.” 

The Little Prince explains: “In one of the stars I shall be living. 
In one of them I shall be laughing. And so it will be as if all the 
stars were laughing, when you look at the sky at night. . . . You— 
only you — will have stars that can laugh!” 

It is all true except for the exclusiveness of the Little Prince's 
promise. The world is really full of Little Princes and if we could 
just learn to take genuine stock of them — without having to be 
stuck with them in the Sahara —then we could all glory in the 
music of running water, in the laughter of stars twinkling. 

Life is not all laughter and music, of course. And when the 
Little Prince was sad with the thought of his flower being alone, 
the flier was desperate; he took the golden-haired one in his arms 
and rocked him. He felt “awkward and blundering” trying to com- 
fort him, trying to reach him “where I could go on hand in hand ~ 
with him once more.” . 

This act of holding a child, especially one’s own child, in your 
arms is an experience almost mystical. It brings a man to his extra- _ 
sensory senses, it uncovers the springs of the lost tenderness of — 
childhood, “to feel,” in the words of Giovanni Papini, “against your 
adult flesh, hardened by winds and the sun, this fresh smooth 
young flesh where the blood seems still to have kept some of the 
sweetness of milk, flesh that seems made of warm, living petals. To 
feel that this flesh is yours, shaped in the flesh of your mate, 
nourished with the milk of her breasts; to watch the birth and slow 
flowering of the soul in this flesh; to be the sole father of this 
unique creature, of this flower opening in the light of the world; 
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0 recognize your own aspect in his childish eyes, to hear your 
wn voice through his fresh lips; to grow young again through 
his child in order to be worthy of him; to be nearer to him; to 
ake yourself younger, better, purer; to forget all the years which 
oring us silently nearer to death, to forget pride of manhood, the 
vanity of wisdom, the first wrinkles on the face, the expiations, the 
ominies of life and to become a virgin again beside this virginity, 
calm beside this calmness, good with a goodness never known 
_ to be in short the father of a child of your own, this is 
certainly the highest human pleasure given to a man who has a 
‘oul within his clay.” 
_ By this time you may know or suspect that “The Little Prince” 
s an almost-fairy-tale. It should be required reading for anyone 
who is a stranger to children. 

There is a little of the Little Prince in all four of our boys. 
Michael philosophizes at every turn. He would like it if he had 
4 planet to which to go and to share with a flower that needed 
aim. It wouldn’t bother him to leave his weighty body behind in 
the middle of the Sahara either. 

But Michael is not the laughter that the Little Prince is. That 
s where Dennis comes in. And the questions —all the questions 
bout the roots of things and their destinies: they are Kevin's 
province. Problems are for someone to answer, he thinks, and not 
(0 laugh away as Dennis is inclined to do. 

“And your friends,” said the Little Prince, “will be properly 
astonished to see you laughing as you look up at the sky!” 

It can’t astonish us. We have bigger things to astonish us. Like 
he Dennis apparition. An early riser, he was the first one down- 
stairs one morning, and called the rest of us down in an extra- 
xxcited voice to see “the real Blessed Mother.” He had seen her 
‘clear” through the French door that looks out on the front porch. 
it was, incidentally, the feast of the Assumption, and Dennis’ 
yirthday. Also, the sun was shining brilliantly through the door. 
ust the sun we saw, and there was laughing. And it was none of us. 

Despite everything, Michael and Kevin want to move. Neighbors 
re closing in on us, and the boys have come to cherish privacy. 
The place, they say, is becoming too citified, and before long the 
asture, their camping place, will yield to the blade of a bulldozer. 
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(“Let him live beneath the open sky, and dangerously” — Horace.) 
A fellow loses initiative when the frontier of his land disappears, 
Michael contends. Life gets too soft, its challenges lost. (“Work 
hardens one against pain” — Cicero. ) 

The crank on the well still has a musical squeak, but it lacks 
a rope and pail. It is just as well, maybe. The water is polluted. | 
We now have city water, unpolluted, and the highway is being 
repaved and widened. Soon, we shall have sewers, and I shouldn't 
be surprised if television somehow were to become a dispenser of 
essential community services. 

Will there be room for hopes and aspirations, for water that sings 
and stars that laugh, for keeping pace with “the sound of a different 
drummer’? Maybe the boys are right. But if we go, we'll take a 
few essentials with us — things like the open doors, for instance. 


7. John O'Connor is Professor of History at Georgetown University. 


he Great Return 


John J. O’Connor 


| 
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IT FREQUENTLY happens about the age of twenty-eight. Col- 
lege graduates, once very eager to get ahead in their careers, 
suddenly discover that their technical or professional education, 
alleged to be very practical, did not include a valid philosophy. 
of life. Getting on in life satisfactorily was taken for granted. 
Five or six years after today’s generation of young people graduate 
from our very secular universities or trade schools they find that 
they cannot go on until they have found the answers to a few 
basic questions. Is there a God? What is the meaning of life? 
What is the significance of the work we are doing?’ Where does 
it lead? 

- Perhaps these young people once said, “We want money — and 
plenty of it.” Perhaps they wanted power or fame. Maybe they 
wanted happiness. But they suddenly become very unhappy and 
find it impossible to give a command, to teach, to dictate a letter, 
to give advice to other people, or even to make the simplest kind 
of decision. They become mentally ill. “We are all mixed up 
inside,” they say. “And our friends are in pretty much the same 
condition.” 

A young man of my acquaintance, finding that he could no 
longer function in the Army, resigned his commission. He wanted 
to drift for a while, to think things over, to fashion the primary 
certitudes of his life. For a few months he worked as a common 
laborer. This was his idea of getting down to the roots of things, 
starting at the beginning. When the opportunity presented itself, 
he drifted into the teaching profession. He soon resigned his 
position because he was afraid that he was communicating his 
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illness to his students. “I’m not going anywhere,” he told me. 
“I’m still marking time. I do not need a knowledge of more facts.” 
I want to know what the so-called facts add up to.” if 


Men Have Lost Their Bearings ¥ 


hh 

The malady can be described in various ways. It involves a split 
soul, a split mind, a split personality. It is a Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde problem — the contradictions everywhere around us which” 
are a reflection of the rampant disorder and confusion in our inner- 
being. It is a loss of nerve, a loss of direction, a loss of purpose.” 
It resembles the terrifying sensation of being trapped in a fogs 
It is the sudden awareness of driving down a dead-end street. It 
is an awful emptiness. It is a profound dissatisfaction with every~ 
thing. It is an all-embracing distaste for living. : 

According to an official government estimate, one in every ten” 
individuals in the United States is bound to have some form of 
functional mental trouble and be in need of a psychiatrist on] 
become a patient in a mental institution. | 

People generally have the utmost sympathy for those who have 
been shipwrecked because they could no longer cope with life's 
problems. There is a widespread recognition of the fact that society 
today is chaotic and offers very little assistance to those who are 
desperately searching for some meaning or significance in what 
they are doing. The truth of the matter is that our society has’ 
reached such a state of insecurity, anxiety, and disintegration that 
an increasing number of confused citizens are drifting ever closer 
to the brink of despair. 

Other countless millions are finding it increasingly difficult to 
lead a sane, healthy, well-adjusted, and modestly satisfactory exis- 
tence. They lead hurried and harassed lives. Income never quite 
catches up with outgo. The heavy demands on their time, energy, 
and ability are imperative and unceasing. They are worried about 
inflation and war. They are chronically tired. They drink too much. 

Pitirim A. Sorokin, noted Harvard sociologist and the author of 
five volumes on the crisis of our time, has made a very competent 
analysis of the illness which is destroying us: 

“A large portion of the Western population,” he writes, “has been 
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exposed to so many diverse and often contradictory ideas, beliefs, 
standards, patterns, and values that it has increasingly become 
unable to digest them and integrate them into any sort of system 
or unity. As a result, these diverse and contradictory materials 
lurk in the mind of this population, and the mind itself has become 
a sort of dumping place, without unity, consistency, or order. 

“What was integrated before is now disintegrated; what new 
elements are introduced remain largely unintegrated. The result is 
utter confusion, inconsistency, and instability of the mental, moral, 
and behavioral activities of this part of the population. It has 
become a rudderless boat, a prey to all sorts of windy leaders, 
of mental and moral epidemics, of delusions and witch hunts, of 
hateful emotional currents, and especially of fear in its various 
forms.” 


[Because They Have Lost God 


The crisis of our atomic age is, above all else, a human prob- 
lem, a human-relations problem, a moral problem. It has one fun- 
damental cause — a denial of God. It has one fundamental remedy 
—a return to God. The present agony of Western civilization is a 
most tragic spectacle. At the same time, we are confronted with 
an unparalleled opportunity to extend the frontiers of Christendom. 
Our reaction to the present crisis is not one of frustration and 
despair but of high optimism. We are on the threshold of a great 
revival of faith. 

History teaches many valuable lessons. One of these lessons is 
that each generation, ignoring historical experience, is prone to 
make the same mistakes all over again — with even more calamitous 
results. The near bankruptcy of our civilization was evident in 
1914 when the bogus nineteenth-century theory of automatic and 
inevitable progress was murderously exploded at a cost of 25 
million casualties. But even the dismal disaster of World War I 
was not sufficient to annihilate the myth that it is possible to 
build a sane and decent society without God. We tried again, 
and the result was World War II and 60 million casualties. 

A steadily declining number of small-minded people are still 
perversely trying to accomplish the impossible task of building a 
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godless but comfortable civilization. There is a growing realization 
in all countries that even greater calamities are in store for us 
unless the historic displacement of the orbit of Christian civiliza- 
tion by the strong impact of science and technology is speedily 
corrected. We do not need more technologists and engineers but 
more architects and builders of a vibrantly new Christian 
civilization. 


Return to Supernatural Values 


It is an intriguing paradox that the same forces that determined 
the rapid growth of our scientific achievements simultaneously 
brought about the decline of our materialist culture. Our lunatic” 
sensate culture emerged in the sixteenth century with a major 
illusion that reality and true value were mainly or exclusively 
sensory. Anything nonmaterial or supernatural was thought to be 
either doubtful as a reality or fictitious as a value. 

This false theory concerning the nature of true reality is the 
root from which developed the tree of our materialist culture 
with its splendid as well as its poisonous fruit. Its first positive 
fruit was an unprecedented development of the natural sciences 
and technological inventions. The first poisonous fruit was the 
fatal narrowing of the realm of true reality and true value. . 

The starting point of our present malaise is mankind’s excessive 
preoccupation with material things. This narrow-minded interest 
resulted in superb scientific advances— accompanied by a pro-. 
gressive deterioration in the more important fields of human per- 
sonality and human relations. 

Our $8 million, 140-ton, eight-jet B-52 bomber can complete 
a nonstop flight of 16,000 miles in 81 hours. This is typical of 
many contemporary scientific and technological accomplishments. 
We have devoted the major share of our talent and wealth to 
the study and conquest of nature. The investment has paid off 
handsomely. No previous period in human history can rival the 
atomic age in the number, variety, and importance of scientific 
triumphs. Our generation is inordinately proud of these remark- 
able advances that range all the way from penicillin to atomic- 
powered submarines. 
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Supernatural and Moral Bankruptcy 


But this impressive fagade is not the only aspect of our cultural 
edifice. It has another and more sinister visage — the degradation 
und dehumanization of man, the debasement, distortion, and 
Jesecration of all social and cultural values. 

_ The contemporary crisis is not merely an economic or political 
maladjustment but involves simultaneously almost the whole of 
Western culture and society. It is a crisis in art and science, phi- 
osophy and religion, law and morals, manners and customs, the 
nature of man, marriage and the family —in brief, it is a crisis 
mvolving almost the whole way of life, thought, and conduct of 
Western society. It consists in the bankruptcy of the sensate form 
of Western culture that was dominant for the past four centuries 
ind the painful emergence of a new integralist culture pattern. 

The traditional Christian belief that a human being is a child 

of God, made in the image and likeness of God and entitled to 
reverence and respect, has been replaced in our day by the false 
eoncept that man is nothing more than a chemical-physical- 
slectronic complex, an electron-proton combination, a curious and 
msignificant bundle of drives, instincts, glands, and reflexes. 
_ The basic Christian doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man is now under violent assault. The Supreme 
Sourt decision of 1954 on racial integration in our public schools 
s being shamefully denounced as an unwarranted invasion of state 
sovereignty —as if any state is superior to the Constitution and 
the moral law. Those states which are claiming the right to repudi- 
rte or nullify the law of the land and to sabotage moral principles 
ire busily operating behind the smoke screen of state sovereignty 
0 rob minorities of the last remnants of their human or civil rights. 
\t the same time that these states are railing bitterly against the 
‘o-called despotism of our federal government, they are denying to 
ocal communities within their respective frontiers the right of 
ocal option and self-government on the school question. 


Atheism Spawns Totalitarianism 


To deny the Brotherhood of Man, regardless of race, creed, or 
sationality, is to deny the Fatherhood of God. A denial of the 
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Fatherhood of God is a particularly repulsive form of impiety that 
leads to a sort of practical atheism. Atheism spawns the totalitarian 
state. Society is no longer governed in accordance with the immu- 
table principles of justice and charity but by force and fraud. 

In the course of our myopic preoccupation with material things 
and our enthronement of sensate values we have largely aban- 
doned the truth revealed by God and revolted against the moral 
order of the universe which He established. Non serviam —I will 
not serve. Man’s rebellion against God was the first and will 
probably be the last sin of the errant human race. 

Meanwhile, as the shadows deepen, truth becomes what you 
want it to be. It becomes singular, subjective, relativistic, utili- 
tarian. Any system of sensate truth and reality implies a denial of 
any otherworldly reality or value. It favors and encourages the 
study of the world around us. Knowledge becomes equivalent to 
the empirical knowledge represented by the natural sciences. Such 
a system of sensate truth, alleging that it is the only truth, tends 
to obliterate the difference between truth and falsity, reality and 
fiction, validity and mere expediency. In the tumult of thousands 
of different views and conventions, each claiming to be as valid 
as the other, the whole fabric of truth and knowledge is threatened 
with utter collapse. 

Our sensate art is naturalistic, visual, devoid of any symbolism. 
It is mass-produced, packaged for the market. It is designed to 
provide only amusement or relaxation. It caters to the vulgar 
demands of the masses and exhausts itself by substituting quantity 
for quality and by sacrificing inner content to means and tech- 
niques. It has become strident, incoherent, and decadent, devoid 
of any basic idea, unity, or value. 


Materialism Destroys Itself . 


The modern age is busily making more and more destructive: 
weapons which may destroy our sensate culture and, ultimately, 
the natural sciences and technology. Today’s scientists build fear- 
some atomic machines and then warn us of the inevitable conse- 


quences of the use of such devices. If the future prospect is so 


terrifying, why do scientists continue to lend themselves to the 
| 
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Jesign and manufacture of atomic missiles which are intended to 
lestroy all of us? Science and technology, so long as they remain 
ndifferent to moral and social duties, are the most powerful forces 
ending to destroy our atomic-age world. 

Moral and ethical blindness are also apparent in the decline of 

the sanctity and prestige of laws and treaty obligations which 
are today regarded as mere conveniences or scraps of paper. When 
2 limitless relativism was introduced into the world of moral 
values, contradictory and conflicting standards of justice were 
alike trampled in the dust and everyone became his own lawgiver 
and judge. The sensate culture of our age has created a sort of 
ethical vacuum in which state legislatures vie with each other to 
pass racist laws and ordinances which constitute a cynical denial 
of those objective and timeless Christian norms which nourished 
und ennobled Western civilization. 
- Marriage in our materialist culture has been degraded from the 
ttatus of a sacrament binding for life to a mere civil contract that 
»an easily be set aside if it proves either irksome or inconvenient. 
The family is growing ever more unstable and is lamentably failing 
0 accept its traditional responsibilities for the civic and religious 
raining of the young. | 


Faith in Man Follows Faith in God 


In former years a man’s word was his bond. Today a written 
sontract is demanded. Now that we have contractual obligations 
livorced from moral imperatives, a contract has become an instru- 
ment of fraud and double-dealing that is satisfactory to no one. 
in the field of international relations, practically every international 
meaty concluded in the past 30 years has been either violated 
or deliberately scrapped by one or all of the signatories. 

“If a person has no strong convictions as to what is right and 
what is wrong,” Sorokin writes, “if he does not believe in any 
Sod or absolute moral values, if he no longer respects contractual 
»bligations, and, finally, if his hunger for pleasures and sensory 
values is paramount, what can guide and control his conduct 
oward other men? Nothing but his desires and lusts. Under these 
sonditions he loses all rational and moral control, even plain 


rommon sense. 
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“What can deter him from violating the rights, interests, and 
well-being of other men? Nothing but physical force. How far 
will he go in his insatiable quest for sensory happiness? He will 
go as far as brute force, opposed by that of others, will permit. 

“His whole problem of behavior is determined by the ratio 
between his force and that wielded by others. It reduces itself 
to a problem of the interplay of physical forces in a system of 
physical mechanics. Physical might replaces right. In a society 
or a set of societies composed of such persons the inevitable con- 
sequence will be a multiplication of conflicts—a brutal struggle 
involving domestic groups and classes as well as nations — an 
explosion of bloody revolutions and still bloodier wars. . 

But there is a way out of this barbarous impasse. | 


Return to God or Perish 


It is still possible, although the hour is very late, to shift from) 
a bankrupt materialist culture to a more creative Christian culture, 
Now that we know the full ravages of the disease which is destroy- 
ing us, we can adopt intelligent countermeasures. The wonderful 
gadgets and techniques of our civilization, such as television, will 
survive as vehicles or transmission belts for a restored system of 
Christian values. Since our Western culture has never been inte- 
grated during the past four hundred years, only the worst part of 
it will disappear, leaving room for the development and progress 
of a genuinely integrated Christian culture. 

Now is the time for an outpouring of Christian leadership in 
all fields of human activity. We should stop trying to serve God 
and Mammon. We should dedicate and consecrate our daily round 
of work to the greater honor and glory of God. We should become 
better acquainted with the rich treasures of our centuries-old 
Christian heritage so as to be able to tell others the good news 
of redemption and salvation. In every possible way we should labor 
unceasingly to restore those supernatural Christian values which 
have been so long ignored and repudiated. 

In this arduous task of rebuilding and reconstruction, lay apostles 
in every land can surely count on many people of good will who 
are reacting to the present crisis in a constructive way, not by 
passivity and dumb patience, but by an outpouring of heroic acts 
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of charity and self-sacrifice, by fostering new initiatives in the 
fine arts, by a greater dedication to scholarship, by a return to 
religious practices, by offering moderate and tranquilizing solu- 
tions to social problems, by avoiding extremist groups of the Right 
and Left who are now busily engaged in destroying each other, 
and by preparing the way, by personal goodness and organized 
group effort, for the restoration of all things in Christ. 

In this spirit some scientists are refusing to work on destructive 
machines and are concentrating their talents on experiments which 
they believe will benefit, rather than annihilate, humanity. Simi- 
larly some artists, poets, writers, painters, sculptors, architects, 
composers, and actors are refusing to lend themselves to any further 
prostitution of the fine arts for profit and are striving to create 
what is true, good, and beautiful. 

_ These germinal efforts, although not attended by spectacular 

success, hold a rich promise for the future. Each of us, in his own 
field of activity, can take part in the global crusade to bring back 
into the Fold of Christ those countless millions who have drifted 
away into the night and are starving amid the husks of a dissolute 
and exhausted culture. In this critical era of transition we have 

the unique privilege of being the courageous and tireless heralds 
of a return to a recognition of God and the things of God. 


Monsignor Murray is the pastor of Sacred Heart Church in Roslindale, _ 


Mass. 


The Need for Roots in 


International Affairs 


Rt. Rey. E. G. Murray _ 


“INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS” has come to mean in these days © 
the almost inevitable encounter on a thousand fronts of sovereign ~ 
states responsive to contradictory ethics. This is the unhappy pres- — 


ent fact which must be set in apposition to the almost universal 


desire that the fact were otherwise. There is in every people a ~ 
desire for tranquillity, for peace beneath its own vine and fig tree, ~ 


for life unafraid, to which the present ordering of things does not 
correspond. We here suggest that a sense of rootlessness may be 
the cause of the malaise which postpones a climate of international 
amicability. 


The coming of a golden age of peace is the substance of a dream 


and hope which human nature cannot deny itself. Yet we are wit- 


nesses that this hope has been so much deferred, that our present 


generation, which, to save its reason, must cling to it, does so with ~ 


a mixture of stubbornness and cynicism. The author recalls several 


episodes on this disenchantment. In February of 1919, he saw — 
President Wilson, in whose person were centered the hopes of — 
all the ex-combatants, land in Boston to make a speech which — 
summed up in idealistic fashion a platform for peace among all 


peoples. Before the year was over, Wilson was to be broken in 
health and in spirits, to await the long-delayed vindication of his 
policies. 

In 1980 the writer attended a plenary session of the League of 


Nations in Geneva. On this day Aristide Briand, Foreign Minister — 
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of France, made an historic speech pleading for men of good will 
to form the United States of Europe. The applause and congratu- 
lations were overwhelming. A few months later, M. Briand was 
equally overwhelmed at Versailles when his candidacy for President 
of the French Republic met with defeat. 

These are two episodes among many which the past half century 
‘has known, starting with the high hopes raised by the Hague Court 
of International Arbitration. Is there some pattern back of them 
which can sustain the thesis that it is lack of roots which makes 
futile all these well-meant and earnest labors for peace? 

- For the most part, these endeavors have been based on motives 
of humanitarianism. They have, for fear of the Philistines, not 
undertaken to set forth the underlying religious basis for the con- 
-cern of man for man. They have not set him in his place as a 
member of the human family, elevated and sanctified by the in- 
corporation within that family of the God-Man. Hence they have 
lacked title to that confidence which tasks, conformable to the 
very nature of man, will elicit. They have been able to summon 
only the tentative courage of those who attack problems at the 
periphery of life and have quickly come to discouragement and 
withdrawal from the lists. 

Such confidence is a needful thing. It derives from a sure base 
in the continuing dynamic of good with evil. In confidence there 
is the lever, and in understood love there is the base with which 
to move the world. St. Francis of Assisi preaching to the birds; St. 
Bernard preaching the Crusade; St. Catherine of Siena restoring 
the Pope to Rome; St. Theresa undertaking the incredible burdens 
of her institute — all of these knew that special loneliness which 
is the price of leadership, yet none had a sense of belonging to 
“the lonely crowd.” All of them knew that what they did was 
based upon a solid stratum of belief shared by so many about them 
that they but gave voice to universal conviction. In this sense they 
were rooted in their times and their cultures. The graces which were 
theirs built upon their natures. The charismata did not descend 
upon emptiness. 

This point must be stressed in the relations of people throughout 
the world. Each side will have better opportunity of reaching a 
happy understanding with the others if it proceeds confidently 
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from the basis of its own total value pattern. It is when approaches — 
toward a least common denominator are attempted that misunder-— 
standings most often arise. We cannot but be sensitive to the — 
cultural pluralism which seems to make it presently impossible for — 
the organs of the United Nations to invoke divine blessing upon y 
their deliberations. It is easier always to understand one another ~ 
if we can pray together, or in our diverse ways offer prayer to 
God. The time of silence which shouts our human disunity so ~ 
loudly at the United Nations is better than no gesture at all to 
the God of Nations. It is worse than no gesture if it should become ~ 
symbolic of a self-imposed silence on the Christian values of the — 
international community. 

While we recognize how much of the world is non-Christian, 
we owe it to our heritage to see that the world in which we live 
is as it is by reason of Christianity. The political institutions and ~ 
organisms of the free world are unthinkable without the impact — 
upon them of the Christian conscience. Even the institutions of © 
the world which we call unfree would have no relevancy if they — 
had not first been superimposed upon the Christian ethic. Their 
author over a century ago said that if it were not for the altruism 
which Christianity had taught as a way of life, militant socialism 
would have had no basis of appeal to those who must sacrifice 
so much for generations yet unborn. 

Without the force of the Christian ethic, it would be difficult to 
imagine that respect for juridical personality which gives to each 
member in the family of nations a sure basis of equality with — 
every other. We can look back upon the Hellenic and the Latin — 
federations to see within each the seeds of a power struggle 
which in the first instance led to destruction and in the second to 
subjection to the rule of the strongest. This struggle was not in- 
duced by lack of a common standard of values, or a sense of 
strangeness. Can we imagine a people more convinced of their 
essential unity than the Hellenes? Yet in historic fact their internal 
wars made them easy victims to the Macedonian hegemony. 

In somewhat of contrast we could point to the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German people. This institution — with all the harsh 
words said about it—and many of them deservedly — did for a 
thousand years give a sense of nationality beyond nationality to 
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many states great and small. Its influence in this respect was felt 
beyond its borders. And it institutionalized Christendom in political 
form. 

_ There is none who would wish to turn the clock back to the 
Holy Roman Empire. We can however recognize that its strength 
derived from a fundamentally religious mystique. In its growing 
jpains many of the problems which agitate society today relative 
ito the civil and the religious orders were first disputed by Ghibel- 
line and Guelph. It is important to note that in a time of political 
flux following the breakdown of the Roman imperium, the Church 
did not seek the establishment of a theocracy with which disagree- 
iment would have been all but impossible, but rather a civil author- 
lity which was responsive to a religious conscience. It is this type 
‘of motivation which best keeps the two orders separate, yet with 
that final subordination of the merely pragmatic to the good which 
ireason demands and without which the social structure is rootless. 
_ We have had many a reasoned exposition of what the ideal society 
‘should be and of its relations with other societies, From the “City 
‘of God” in the fourth century to the “City of Man” in the twentieth, 
ithere have been Utopias and Erewhons and all the rest. There is 
:a treatise, from which this article takes its title, which differs from 
all the rest. Simone Weil wrote in nostalgia or indignation about 
ithe social orders that had been. Her book, The Need for Roots, 
‘explores the symbols of unity and the reality behind them. For 
lher it is sheer tragedy that Greek genius had to become submissive 
ito Roman order or that even her own France Burgundy and the 
ssouth were made to fit into a Procrustean unity which destroyed 
their identity, and hence their historic contribution. 

It is easy to regard this posture as lament for “the fragrance of 
ithe broken vase.” It is less easy to contest the validity of her asser- 
‘tion that the societies destroyed had roots deep in reality and that 
ithe successor states provided only a vast artificiality, which for 
want of something better gained acceptance as genuine. Her point 
iis well taken that the relationship between human collectivities 
occupying defined territorial limits which we call international 
affairs very often must take place within the borders of one nation. 
Thus the Basque Country, thus Alsace-Lorraine, thus Wales, the 
(Ukraine, South Tyrol. In each of these last named there is a sure 
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background of tradition, a basic culture, a common ethnic deriva- 
tion, substantially the same religious identification, and yet by 


some chance of history these are not nations, but only enclaves 


within nations. This historical accident, which may be conquest, or 
transfer, or coalition (“Tu felix Austria Nube”), conditions our 
thinking and our vocabulary so that we look for unitary forces in 


the nation-state, whereas the true roots are to be found in its sub- 


divisions. There is a healthy local particularism embodied in the 


Italian concept of campanilesmo of the strong local loyalty which ~ 


cannot find quick or automatic transfer to the larger political entity. 


It is only through a great tugging at bootstraps that the con- — 


tinuing process of making the United States a truly grounded politi- 
cal unit goes ahead. Many there are who feel that the process 
whereby local sovereignty and loyalty are being transferred almost 


totally to the federation of states is ill-advised. Still it is difficult — 


to envisage any reversal of this trend, give the postulates upon 
which the judicial process presently operates. However, it will be 
conceded by most observers that regional loyalties are still the most 
firmly rooted, because they tend to derive from a unit culture, 
whether rural or urban, homogeneous or cosmopolitan. 

Is this then a plea in the name of the values set forth by Miss 
Weil for a separation which would mean the fragmentation of our 
present political order? Not at all. It is a plea for a consideration 
of the values which within nations and within the whole family 
of man tend to unite us, and an inquest into the role of the nation- 
state in bringing about that minimum at least of unity, without 
which the future seems so darkened. 

These values center about the individual because he is before 
all the things of his making in common with his fellow men, such 
as the nation. Beyond all rights of sovereignty, for example, is the 
right set forth by Pope Leo XIII in his great social encyclical, 
“Every man retains the right reasonable share of the world’s goods 
necessary for his sustenance.” Man is older than the state, and he 
holds the right of providing for the life of his body prior to the 
state. We have had much distress of nations by reason of the need 
for lebensraum. One of the growing problems for the future is how 
this can be cared for consistent with the rights of the individual 
and the rights of society. Here international relations reach to the 
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heart of the continued well-being of every individual in the world 
community. 

_ It calls for a recognition in international affairs of what the 
iChristian tradition knows as the Communion of Saints. Once God 
lhad chosen for Himself one people — the seed of Abraham. In His 
inew dispensation the family of mankind is totally chosen. We do 
jill to our concept of the redemption to believe that these are 
imercies divinely covenanted only to one culture or to one part 
iof mankind. When the eloquent question is asked —“Who speaks 
ifor man?” — the answer should be that every man and all of his 
‘social organisms speak out for the primacy of the individual and 
‘within the individual for the primacy of those spiritual values which 
bring him together in social union with his brothers. This we know 
iin our revelation to be a sense of membership in the Body of 
iChrist — the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace. We must 
lhowever in international relations speak to so many other peoples 
and to those of alien religious concepts that our phrases should 
iseek out residual truth behind the error itself. It is in this vein 
that the great Benedictine experiment at Toumiline in North Africa 
proceeds. It is in this spirit that Islam and Christianity find them- 
selves growing close against the menace of total atheism. We know 
that in the second century there was coined a phrase, “anima natu- 
waliter Christiana,” which expresses a reality to which all our efforts 
iin the international and intercultural order direct themselves. In 
ithe promise and the perils of the future, it is because the Christian 
Heaven in our society has made it enriched with supernatural strength 
that it can afford to extend its hand to those less sure of their 
premises against the critique of materialism. 

Pius XII speaks in his encyclical Summi Pontificatus of “the unity 
of mankind which exists both in law and in fact.” This is a unity 
which like any moral union must be based on the unifying force 
of love. Among the elements that we recognize in this unity of 
love are: First, the interdependence of the human community. The 
perfection of personality, which is the nation-state’s reason for be- 
ing, is likewise fulfilled by whatever organs, political or cultural, 
man uses to act for the entire human family. Second, the identity 
of the good which man everywhere and always seeks for himself 
in the material and moral order. 
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In the rich treasury of teaching which the Christmas messages 
of the Holy Father offered to us during the late world conflict, let 
us turn to one, that of December, 1941, given just after the Euro- 
pean conflict had become world-wide. After stating that the “New 
Order” must be founded on “the firm rock of the natural law,” 
which God has made known through the natural order of things, 
he set forth his five principles for peace which were then and 
are now a charter for international affairs if these are to result 
in peace. 

They are: (1) the right of the small state to exist, (2) the rights 
of national minorities, (3) the right of all nations to share the 
world’s natural riches, (4) limitation of armaments and fidelity to 
treaties, and (5) freedom of religion. Here is a summons to return 
to the ancient decencies by which man had governed relationships 
among civil societies. Here based on the natural law is the firm 
rooting of international security and peace in that which “God 
has engraved with indelible characters on all men’s hearts.” 

These “presuppositions” of the Holy Father have not yet had 
their complete acknowledgment in international affairs. However, 
they are so incontestably needful that whoever opposes them does 
not dare to express his opposition before the world, except by the 
devious tactic of evasion. Those who are rooted in a sense of the 
natural law agree in all of these as the necessary preludes to the 
attainment of the final benison of peace. Those who accept these 
understand the true function of the nation and of cultural group- 
ings within the nation which give a sturdy union of the forces of 
their citizens. “The nations despite a difference of development due 
to diverse conditions of life and of culture are not destined to break 
the unity of the human race, but rather to enrich and embellish 
it by the sharing of their own peculiar gifts, and by that reciprocal 
interchange of good which can be possible and efficacious only 
when a mutual love and a lively sense of charity unite all the 
sons of the same Father and all those redeemed by the same Divine 
Blood.” 
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THE SILENT MAN 


Before there was time, 

There was silence. 

And God made silence strong. 
When the time had come 
God made silence man 


And he was Joseph. 


When the “How?” came to Mary’s lips, 
And the wonder to her eyes, 

He saw .. . and was silent. 

He was the priest — 

Offering the white fire of her soul 
To the God of chaste men. 


In the Bethlehem of exultation, 

His silence was forgetfulness 

Of the hurt and the weariness, 

To a woman whose hour had come. 

His silence was the unbroken thread 
of strength 

Woven through the tired hours. 


In a way 

Silence left her 

Yet he returned — spirit-wise, 

In the hour of need, 

Bringing his precious cloak of stillness 
To overshadow the sacrifice. 


JANE CoNNOR 
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BRIDEGROOM AND BRIDE, by Ronald Knox, Sheed 
Ward, New York, 1957, 123 pp., $2.50 


Readers who know and enjoy the books of Monsignor Knox would 
expect his writing on marriage to be different from any other approach” 
to this complex subject — and they will not be disappointed. So subtly” 
varied are these 25 brief talks delivered at weddings that there is some- 
thing of profit and delight for every reader whether married, about to 
be married, considering marriage as a likely prospect, or simply inter- 
ested in a humanly academic way. Even the reader who finds himself 
in none of these broad categories will find in this, as in all the works” 
of Knox, the wit, the shrewdness, the warmth, the love, and the good 
prose that have made him a benefactor to the spiritual life and to the” 
English language. 

The author tells how he happened to give these talks (“. . . when you 
have been chaplain to undergraduates for thirteen years, and lived for 
four years under the same roof with a convent school, a certain 
nupturiency among your friends is only to be expected”) and why they 
are all different (“There are, to be sure, fish-slices which have done 
duty at several weddings in their time, but the precedent was not one 
to be followed; friendship seemed to demand that an address of this 
kind should be specially composed . . .”). Allowing the feast, the nuptial 
Mass, the place or some aspect of the ceremony to shape his thoughts, 
he has achieved, as he says, a unity in diversity —“. . . but what else is” 
marriage?” 

This is not another textbook on marriage, nor yet is it a flight into 
the blue of pious idealism, a height too rarefied for many struggling 
souls. Monsignor Knox deals with reality, but with reality caught in 
the glow of a wedding day when “. . . you are half in love with all 
mankind. Dare we say it? It is given to you to see human nature as 
God sees it, mirrored in the Incarnation of his Son.” But he is forth- 
right, too. “Marriage is a yoke, The Latin language, with its strong 
sense of realities, gives husband and wife the name of yoke-fellows. 
And those who would bear the yoke together must keep in step — 
instinctively or by an effort.” For light and courage to persevere in the - 
effort he offers: “. . . St. Joseph with his unobtrusive protectiveness, 
and our Lady with her splendid capacity for making the most of things, 
and the Divine Infant above all with his kindness, his great love for 
man.” | 
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_ Each of these little sermons ends with a brief prayer of petition, 
ill of which are beautifully composed. Quoting Monsignor Knox is an 
rresistible temptation, so here is one of the loveliest: “May the prayers 
of our blessed Lady and St. Joseph make your home a burning focus 
f willing self-sacrifice, for us others to warm our hands at, in days when 
charity has grown cold.” 
_ Monsignor Knox has addressed himself in turn to priests and to lay- 
men, to university students and convent school girls, to scholars, radio 
widiences, and readers of Sunday papers — and now he writes especially 
ror married folk. It is his legacy to them. Ronald Knox died on August 
24 at the age of 69. We are all indebted to him; it is hard to think 
pf an end to this fountain that has been pouring forth these many 
vears — this fountain of wit, erudition, criticism, love of God and love 
of man, and counseling as common sense as it is honest. 
. It is apparent from his writings that Msgr. Knox was devoted to 
5t. Paul; it is apparent, too, that he caught the spark of St. Paul's in- 
cense charity for, no matter what the subject, Knox always spoke of 
ove — with love. He did it quite specifically, of course, in Bridegroom 
amd Bride. So let us remember him in prayer, recalling his words 
from another book: “But love is not discontinuous; it bridges time 
and eternity.” 

Mary Stack McNiff, Boston, Mass. 


A NEW CREATION, by August Brunner, S.J., translated by 
Ruth Mary Bethell, Philosophical Library, New York, 1956, 
143 pp., $4.75 


“The question is,” Father Brunner says, “whether religious poverty, 
shastity, and obedience are really means to perfection, and whether 
they bring man to fulfillment as man, for they seem more conducive 
0 loss of personality.” One supposes that every Christian age has had 
‘0 have this problem clarified; few have understood, or, understanding, 
uave eagerly accepted the mysteries of the Fall and of the restoring 
Gross, The past century’s poet put it strikingly: 
“Ah! must — 
Designer infinite! — 
Ah! must Thou char the wood ere Thou canst limn with it?” 

3ut our own age, so intent on the values of the personality, so sensi- 
ive to invasion of individual rights, and withal so hungry for union 
vith God, needs the clarification more than ever. (The general reaction, 
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a year or so ago, to Katherine Hulme’s novel, The Nun’s Story, indicate 
how small is the appreciation of the virtues esteemed by the religious.) 
Here, then, is a book addressed to contemporary minds: Sartre and 
Eliot are cited as often as St. Thomas and Pascal. 

Father Brunner’s essay is lucid and profound. He opens with a descrip- 
tion of the “new man” envisioned by Christianity. “Transformation, not 
elimination; a heightening of life, not death, is the meaning of Christian 
living. Notwithstanding that the first reaction of sinful man is to see 
it as pure negation and the killing of all that makes life worth living.” 
Only when a man is selfless is he truly himself, able to see reality as 
it truly is. This paradox, so basic to a genuine evaluation of man’s 
life, is correspondingly basic to those aspects of life which man takes” 
so seriously: property, relations between the sexes, and freedom. So 
Father Brunner, in the three chapters of his essay which follow, pre- 
sents an apologia for poverty, chastity, and obedience as they are 
advocated in the Gospel and as they are practiced in religious life, 
demonstrating how in each case the way to fullness lies through nothing- 
ness; true possession is attained by renunciation. 

The level on which the discussion is conducted is high — perhaps 
too high to insure a large popular interest. And the manner of pres- 
entation, although undeniably clear, is largely lacking in illustration, 
and so makes for “hard” reading. A word should be said in tribute 
to the idiomatic English achieved by the translator, even if one reader, 
at least, was annoyed by the use of dependent clauses as complete 
sentences. The price, even in these inflationary days, seems exorbitant 
for so small a book; when shall we be able to look for such essays in 
paper covers? 

William J. Leonard, S.J., Boston College 


OUR CHILDREN AND THE MASS: HOW TO MAKE) 
IT ‘LIVE’ FOR THEM, by Alain de Sauveboeuf, Fides, 
Chicago, 82 pp., $1.00 | 


“It is not so much a question of explaining the Mass in order to 
make it comprehensible, as to make it ‘live,’” says this distinguished 
French liturgist. Pére de Sauveboeuf carried out extensive research in 
France in a wide variety of schools, before preparing his study, and 
the result is a discussion of ways and means teachers in day and board- 
ing schools can adapt and integrate into their presentation of the Mass 
for various ages of children. : 
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_ His age groupings are provocative: “Loving the Mass” (ages 5-7): 
“Understanding It” (ages 7-9): then three subdivisions of adolescents 
(ages 10-11, 12-18, and 14-16), which subdivisions he assigns to en- 
riching their deepening appreciation, with special Masses and feasts, 
the history of the various prayers and ceremonies, and learning the 
sense of community in the “Catholic” Mass. 

He makes some thoughtful suggestions. For instance, he says, “The 
child for whom the mystery of the Mass is made to ‘live’ . . . discovers 
all his religion through experience.” And “This [ages 5-7] is the time 
to begin introducing him to the Bible.” If he offers much to do, he 
also proffers many a tested observation on what not to do. I believe 
iit is to be expected that some suggestions will be seed for discussion, 
disagreement, and questioning. All to the good, however, as such dis- 
‘cussion must eventually resolve itself fruitfully into the heart of the 
‘matter. 

Much of the second half of the little book is an adaptation of a series 
‘of articles which appeared during 1945 in the review En Chretienne 
‘and compromises professional appraisal of methods, together with fine 
summaries, and an appendix. “If methods are to be in keeping with 
actual, sociological conditions, account must be taken of the develop- 
ment of society and conformation with modern times, consequently 
of the return to the communal aspect of Christianity which was once 
Jost.” He points this up with a quotation on the last page. “In a fine 
speech from his L’Enfer Contre L’Autel (which was dedicated to the 
ministry ) Jacques Debout makes Satan say: 

“‘When, powerless, at some fence I fall 
Then, in a church or hut or hall, 

Some poor, weak man takes, with a sign, 
The fearful Host, the awful Wine. 


“All universal, permanent.’ ” 
Translation of Pére de Sauveboeuf’s original is fluent. The title in 


French was Nos Enfants et la Messe. 
Mary Kiely, Providence, R. I. 


IN A GREAT TRADITION, by the Benedictines of Stanbrook, 
Harper & Bros., New York, 312 pp., $5.00 


- One of the greatest services that can be rendered to any of us im- 
mersed in this world of materialism is to be lifted above the material 
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level into a higher and better world. Here is a book that performs 
that service remarkably well. This is truly an exceptional book, and it 
possesses an amazing power to uplift, purify, and refresh. This is the 
story of Dame Laurentia, Abbess of Stanbrook, a woman who combined 
in herself remarkable qualities of wisdom, wit and sanctity. 

The book deals in general with three different facets of her life: 
her qualities of scholarship, her remarkable friendships, her spiritual 
qualities as director of souls and abbess of an outstanding Benedictine 
community. As a scholar she attained great distinction as the foremost 
authority on Gregorian Chant in the English-speaking world. She worked 
skillfully and indefatigably toward perfecting the Chant because her 
greatest desire was to praise God, to sing His glory. That was the very 
heart of her vocation. 

Perhaps the most absorbing part of the whole book is that section 
which deals with her as a friend. All who came in touch with her were 
captivated by her qualities of friendship, with the result that she had 
a whole host of friends ranging from the Italian prisoner of war who 
became gardener at the abbey to the illustrious George Bernard Shaw. 
Dame Laurentia never cultivated the friendship of famous men, but 
because of her magnetic personality, her unusual qualities of mind and 
heart, she could number a whole host of important personages who 
cherished her friendship. Among them were: Ellen Terry, Cardinal 
Gasquet, Sidney Cockerell, George Bernard Shaw. All of these people 
found in her a woman of deep understanding, great sympathy, and un- 
usual strength of character so that any contact with her left their lives 
enriched. Cardinal Gasquet summed up these qualities when he re- 
marked of her: “Dame Laurentia has more insight into the human soul 
than anyone, man or woman, I have ever known.” 

In this book the friendship that most attracts our interest is that 
between the Abbess and George Bernard Shaw. Although the letters of 
Dame Laurentia to Shaw have not been preserved, his letters to her 
have, and as they are presented in this book they make absorbing read- 
ing. The doughty radical and iconoclast is revealed here as having 
another side to his nature. Through these letters we see him as gentle, 
humble, most thoughtful, and very conscious of God in his life. And 
shining through all his letters there is the coruscating wit that is so 
characteristic of George Bernard Shaw. 

Dame Laurentia appears at the summit of her powers as abbess. 
Here she excels as mother of her 80 nuns and as directress of this large 
and important abbey. One can easily sense the peace, the vitality, the 
spiritual productivity of this convent under her direction. Her conferences 
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to her Sisters are gems. In a style direct, forceful, completely divorced 
from feminine sentimentality she gave her Sisters spiritual direction 
that was truly nourishing and invigorating. 

The authors give us some insight into her spiritual principles with 
the following: “She herself set no boundaries between liturgy, theology, 
Scripture, the life of prayer —and it might be added the revelation 
of God’s beauty in the world at large, be it in people or things. She 
regretted the dichotomy between beauty and truth in modern presen- 
tations of the Church’s teaching. . . . So she often stressed the beauty 
of God, recommending the use of Blosius’ Act of Contrition: ‘O my 
God, I am sorry because I have sinned against Thy beauty.’ All forms 
of beauty to her were holy and sanctifying. . . . Some of the popular 
presentations of the work of the mystics, especially of St. John of the 
Cross, offended her. She found abstract theorizing on the necessity for 
self-stripping and self-denudation distasteful. Selfhood or personality, 
she argued was God’s greatest gift. He wished it to be given back to 
Him perfected not destroyed.” 

This is only a taste of the vigorous, independent thought of Dame 
Laurentia and its forceful expression. For more of the same, and for 
a memorable view of a world of wisdom, beauty, truth, and solid spiritu- 
ality read this extraordinary book. 

: P. M. McNamara, O.S.M., Carteret, N. J. 


[THE WINDOW IN THE WALL, by Ronald A. Knox, Sheed 
& Ward, New York, 1956, 130 pp., $2.75 


. Sermons ordinarily do not make good reading. Usually in the transi- 
tion from the spoken to the written word something precious is lost. 
However, as readers of such works as The Mass in Slow Motion and 
In Soft Garments know, there is one very eminent churchman whose 
sermons make absorbing reading. This, of course, is Monsignor Ronald 
Knox. Once again this very literate Monsignor puts us in his debt by 
assembling another series of sermons between the covers of a book. 
As usual, the results are outstanding. For 30 years Monsignor Knox 
aas preached the sermon at Corpus Christi Church in the heart of 
4ondon on its feast day. This book represents 17 of his favorite sermons 
preached on that occasion. Naturally the subject matter of these sermons 
is the Blessed Sacrament. As great and thrilling and stupendous as the 
seality of this sacrament is, facts assert that most treatments of this 
iugust Sacrament are lacking in vitality and persuasive power. This 
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is not true of Monsignor’s work, however, and as usual a wholesome — 
freshness and a strong sense of reality pervade these pages. In a style 
that is disarmingly simple Monsignor penetrates through to some of 
the deepest mysteries of the Eucharist, clothing them with remarkable 
clarity and what might best be called an appealing “folksiness.” 
If you're looking for a sanely balanced, perceptive, and eminently — 

readable treatment of the Holy Eucharist, this is the book for you. 
P. M. McNamara, O.S.M. 


minster, Md., 1957, 118 pp., $2.75 


In his letter Humani Generis our Holy Father the Pope lamented that _ 
there are some who question whether angels are personal beings and _ 
whether matter and spirit differ essentially. Father Danielou has at-~ 
tempted in this work to illustrate the angelic intervention in the world 
from the writings of the Fathers. The writers of the patristic era were 
more interested in dealing with the missions of the angels than with” 
their natures, Considering the times in which they wrote (the first” 
five or six centuries of the Christian era), we see that it is a logical 
conclusion that their interest should be centered principally around 
the more practical side of problems. Speculation did not come into 
its own until a few centuries later, and it is St. Thomas Aquinas who 
gives us a more direct insight into the angelic nature. But even though 
the scope of Father Danielou’s work covers only the patristic period, 
a careful reading and prayerful study of his book will permit one to 
draw some conclusions about the nature and personality of the angels. 

No one will deny that the angels have been neglected by modern” 
man, engulfed as he is by the current of materialism. Even the faithful 
sometimes smile benignly at the idea of angelic intervention in world 
events. Devotion to these blessed spirits is considered as befitting little 
children. This book will serve well in arousing sincere respect for the 
angels and a desire to swim a little more bravely against materialism. 

Father Danielou, who is considered one of the best theologians alive 
today, mentions in his preface that he is forced by his perspective — 
“the role of the angels in the economy of salvation”—to follow an 
historical order in developing his theme. Hence he feels that he had 
to begin with what he calls “the most austere part of the subject” — the 
role of the angels before the coming of Christ. No truer words could 
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ave been written to describe the scene. A merciful Father had sent 
lis messengers to watch over the children on the earth, but the early 
Jhristian writers paint a very bleak picture. The lamentations of the 
gonized Jeremiah seem to be the best setting for the apparent futility 
£ the angelic missions. The picture brightens, however, when Christ 
mters the scene. 

In the chapter devoted to the Guardian Angel mention is made of 
the angel of peace.” This concept stems from the writings of St. John 
shrysostom based upon the prophet Isaiah. It is the opinion of this 
eviewer that much light would have been shed upon a very beautiful 
rerogative of the angels if Father Danielou has added a few sentences 
mn the special meaning given to the word “peace” by the prophets and 
vhich the Fathers adopted. Peace means internal and external order 
nd well-being of body and mind imposed from above, the will of God. 
t conveys the notion of satisfaction of all needs and desires. 

An entire chapter is dedicated to “The Angels and the Spiritual Life.” 
Vhile the entire book is a treasure, this chapter alone is well worth 
he price of the entire book. It has an appeal to everyone interested 
a the spiritual life and, for that reason, in a special way should the 
hapter be recommended to the readers of this quarterly. After having 
malyzed the references to the angels in the works of St. John of the 
3ross, one can only admire the beautiful way in which the Saint syn- 
hesized patristic tradition on the role of the angels in the spiritual life. | 
Tery likely St. John absorbed this tradition through St. Thomas Aquinas, 
yut the fact in itself is excellent testimony to the unity of doctrine in 
he Catholic Church. 

_ Father Danielou has a penchant for Origen, probably because he 
yublished a special study of him a few years ago. Origen is quoted 
ery frequently, even more so than Denis the Areopagite in his Celestial 
lierarchy. It is somewhat surprising that more reference to St. Augustine 
; not made in view of the fact that a great portion of Book Eleven 
nd much of Book Twelve of the City of God are devoted to a study 
f the angels. 

There are a few awkward translations, as on page 63: “This is this 
ame activity .. .” and page 75: “That is why God has taken out these 
pirits from among his treasures . . .” On page 75: the reference re- 
arding Eliseus should be “Chapter 6, verses 15 to 17” rather than 
Chapter 4, verses 15 to 15 

“We earnestly recommend this book to anyone interested in deepening 
is spiritual life. It will serve as a strong inducement in making the 
ole of the angels in the spiritual life more efficacious because, the 
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deeper our gratitude to them, the more they will help us. As St. Hilary 
wrote: “Everything which seems empty is filled with the angels o 
God and there is no place that is not inhabited by them as they go” 
about their ministry.” 


Father Sebastian, O.C.D., Rome, Italy 


THE INNER SEARCH, by Dom Hubert Van Zeller, O.S.B, 
Sheed & Ward, New York, 1956, 230 pp., $3.00 . 


While, spiritually speaking, there is only one true inner search, and 
that the one about which Father Van Zeller writes, frequently we are 
made aware of unfortunate individuals who have ventured off on quests 
of their own, inner searches, that have proved to be devastating in thei q 
spiritual and mental effects. Only too apparent nowadays are the results” 
of unhealthy and morbid searchings on the part of the soul-tormented, 
the questioning, the misdirected. There is no purpose to this type of 
search, and its effects, if salutary at all, must be infinitesimal. j 

Then, too, there is that inner search upon which many well-intentioned 
souls engage in their striving toward sanctity. It is a dry, sterile quest, 
centered in the ego, concerned only with the personal. In this type of 
search, God and the neighbor have very little part. This is an inner 
search which, unfortunately, attracts far too many pilgrims. The spir 
itual traveler becomes a sort of statistician. The emphasis is not on 
the love of God and on a desire to please Him, but rather on a com- 
putation of gains and losses in the practice of virtues whose perfections 
have been sought, not as accidentals to the possession of charity, but 
as ends in themselves. This was the inner search of the pagans of old, 
and it well merits the apt phrase, “the good pagan’s failure.” 

These are two methods of inner search which deaden rather than 
quicken the spirit. Much has been written about the dangers of both. 
On the other hand, the inner search about which Dom Hubert Van 
Zeller writes is the only quest upon which a soul safely sets out — oné 
in which the soul seeks after God, and God seeks after the soul! It 
is the joyful and sane pursuit of God that requires great love, self- 
violence, utter confidence. 

Every true spiritual quest begins its search for God seeking an answer 
to the question, “Who art Thou, O God, and who am I?” To travel 
the spiritual highways and byways in search of the answer to that 
question is to travel the road of faith. Taking the words at their face 
value that God is charity, then, when we find this charity, we will 
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ve found and known God. And the discovery of this charity gives 
irection to our lives. The possession of the great grace of charity is 
t a formula for push-button sanctity, nor a static condition which 
ayites us to breathe easily and take our rest. Rather, it is the point 
£ embarkation, the point from which there ought to be no return, 

. Father Van Zeller leads the reader from considerations of the hidden- 
ess of God, the necessity of practicing faith and hope, to a reminder 
aat we ourselves are hidden in the sense that we do not often see 
urselves in charity, nor do we see the place of charity in us. He 
rites, “Where the charity of the ordinary person is a synthetic charity 
pmposed of duties, devotions, acts of obedience and of supererogation, 
ne charity of the saint is a synthesis of love.” And he concludes, “When 
re have found this integration we have found ourselves.” 

Having initiated us into this inner search, Father Van Zeller does 
ot allow us to stumble along the highway of the spirit, but leads us, 
idicating the enticements and allurements along the way that would 
istract us in our quest. He develops a correct notion of happiness, 
f the place of creatures in our lives. Considering the inevitability of 
ae practice of some form of asceticism for the spiritual man, the author 
rites, “If the primary function of asceticism is to curb and to train, 
ae final function of asceticism is to pray.” He reveals with clarity and 
reat understanding a few of the pitfalls that are to be faced by a 
oiritual pilgrim — failure, darkness, and the desire to escape the long 
mely avenues that lead toward the fruition of the inner search. 
The author writes nothing new or startling in The Inner Search. His 
evelopment is traditional, but his insights are fresh, encouraging, and 
ractical. There is the sense of communal sharing on the part of a 
sIlow traveler. Sanctity is considered in relation to the Holy Eucharist, 
) prayer, to human relations, to environment, penance, and suffering. 
hese latter chapters enlarge upon a thought more briefly expressed 
y Father Leen that if we are living in imitation of Christ, we do not 
1ape circumstances to our wills. People, environment, events are not 
etermined by us, but are appointed for us by Divine Providence, our 
oliness developing in proportion to the perfection of our attitudes 
yward these people, environments, events. 

The Inner Search presents a challenge to men and women who are 
iritually questing. What can the veteran do when faced with com- 
elling truths but to continue his search? What ought the neophyte do 
hen he understands what his inner search should be, but to begin? 
nd what is the author’s conclusion? Being a practical man, Father 
an Zeller’s conclusion is much the same as his beginning. Having 
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learned all the lessons well, having approached God in charity, we 
must continually return to those virtues with which we armed ourselves — 
at the beginning of our search. Living by faith and hope, we shall 
pursue our search until God is found in His fullness in eternity. 
Sister Mary Fanchon, C.S.J., Milton, Mass. 


THIS MYSTERIOUS HUMAN NATURE, by James M.. 
Gillis, Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, 244 pp., $3.50_ 


This Mysterious Human Nature, a book of essays, is remarkable in_ 
that it leaves little mystery but much admiration in the heart of the 
reader. To provide this book, Father Gillis has taken, from the editorial 
years behind the desk of The Catholic World, the best of his work 
and after a good pressing and vigorus brushing, presented it to us with” 
most satisfactory results. " 

These essays can be characterized, first of all, as gems of clear, 
incisive, penetrating thinking. There is a remarkable absence of fuzzi- 
ness, blurriness, either in thought or terms, in every one of his essays. 
In an age marked out distinctly by fogginess of thought and “gobble-— 
degook” of terminology this work of Father Gillis stands out head~ 
and shoulders over other efforts. There is, in happy addition, a rare 
and attractive felicity with the English language. He is a master of 
words and able to marshal them to convey the sharp edge of ideas 
and by their cumulative effect to put over the case or carry the cause 
which he espouses. In looking back over this literary effort, there is 
hardly a single word which can be singled out as foreign to the vo- 
cabulary of the average person. The few Latin terms used or the Italian” 
phrases are translated for the reader. 

As an aside, one is led to wonder if the lack of the same incisive 
thinking and crystal-clear expression in so many of our writers is due 
in great part to the jettisoning of most of the educational system which 
developed and framed the thinking of Father Gillis. 

A reading of this book, at almost any section, is a stimulating ex- 
perience. But priority, in the opinion of this reader, should be given 
to the four chapters written under the general heading of “St. Augustine 
and His Confessions.” They introduce the reader in a richly rewarding 
and compassionately sensitive way to an appreciation of the life and 
outlook of the Saint. They certainly seem to come from a heart that 
loved the great African Bishop and from a mind which roamed far 
and wide through his writings. If for these chapters alone the book was. 
bought, it would be worth the price. 


{ 
] 


{ 
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In the fifth division of his work Father Gillis writes under the 
aption: “Christianity: The Touchstone.” Here he was furnished essays 
ith a certain timeless element built into them. His “Christianity, 
hallenge or Compromise” and “Escape from Life” will 50 years from 
ow have the same cogency and inspiration as they provide today. 
nd no essays which are written in Catholic educational journals in 
ur times have more point and more lasting profit and give truer 
irection for our educational planners than the three written under the 
lowing leads: “Academic Freedom,” “Life and Literature,” and “The 
larks of an Educated Man.” Add to these an exceptional piece of 
terary craftsmanship, “Freedom from the Mass Mind.” 
Not every one of the essays in this book is deserving of the same 
taise. One cannot help feeling that those which deal with Christ and 
iis Church do not, when one has finished them, give as positive an 
‘sight into their subject as we would expect in the light of the rich 
aterial furnished by the encyclical Mystici Corporis. The complaints 
ad the anti-Catholic writings with which the editorial desk of The 
atholic World came into contact undoubtedly furnished the point of 
eparture for these essays. But one is left wondering why, after dealing 
‘ith the complaints, the author should not have followed a more 
psitive exposition of what the Church is. 
_Everyone recognizes that a man writing editorials has to at times 
Hobber” an opponent when — because of his degrees or prominence — 
ye nonsense which he fathers will become the current mode of thought. 
ut when you have demolished his case, is there not some obligation 
ill remaining of giving the Light of Revelation a greater opportunity 
: shine in the darkness? In this direction, too, it is regrettable that 
_ this book, This Mysterious Human Nature, the most mysterious 
iing of all, how human nature is elevated to the supernatural life, 
not even discussed. Nor is the marvelous workings of prayer, which 
ather Gillis, more than many other writers, understood, even given 
ae single line. 
‘One comes away from this book with a great deal of admiration 
ad enlightenment. Any professor of freshmen in college would be doing 
great service to his class in logic to recommend the reading of these 
says. The average ordinary reader will benefit enormously from this 
ork more than from any other work of its size published in the past 
n years. His mind will be enriched and his outlook broadened and 
‘e whole Christian framework of living will be stronger by its reading. 
or those who had a particular fondness for the author, it will be that 
aal measure “heaped up, running together, flowing over.” 

: Father Gerald Bucke, Boston, Mass. 
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THE LIVING GOD, by Romano Guardini, Pantheon Books, 
New York, 1957, 112 pp., $2.75 


A man becomes what he knows. And if a man comes to know God? 
It makes you stammer, it takes your breath away, it makes you wonder; 
but it is a fact: if you know God you become God because you become 
a transformed (by grace) creature, an active participant in the eternal 
and infinite life of God, which is essentially a knowledge, and therefore 
a love of Himself. ; 

Once you know God you cannot be cured of Him. The whole tone 
and shape of human life depends more than anything else upon the 
kind of knowledge one has of God. 

It depends very little upon one’s own neat, safe, little pathways, 
artificially contrived schemes, and personal devotions. That is why a 
book such as Father Guardini’s The Living God is so eminently valuable, 
It is readable too, for it passes the test of readability: whether or not 
it is important, fluent, provocative, and instructive enough to be read 
three times. 

The book has grown out of the efforts of a priest, a professor of 
philosophy at the University of Munich, and one of the greatest con 
temporary authors, to make his congregation aware of the living reality 
of God. 

And so the book is all about God — His primacy and His transcendence 
and about the way one can become keenly aware of this loving reality 
of God. It is about God’s love, His will, and His providence, and about 
our human response to deep, relentless, divine overtures. | 

If more professors would incorporate this kind of vibrant, musculat 
teaching into their instructions, the business of education would comé 
alive, and products of education would begin to live a truly human life, 
and the results of education would be a generation of brand-new men 
capable of changing the world — because their God is a living God; and 
they know it. 

Father William, O.C.D., Milwaukee, Wis. — 


GRAVEN IMAGES: SUBSTITUTES FOR TRUE MORAL- 
ITY, by Dietrich Von Hildebrand with Alice Jourdain, 
David McKay Company, Inc., New York, 204 pp., $3.50 


In the October fourteenth issue of Life magazine, there is an artic 7 
one of a series on crime in the United States, that points out that there 
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€ many men in this country who commit “white-collar” crimes fre- 
rently, usually in the form of theft and cheating, without compro- 
ising their consciences. These businessmen and labor leaders feel 
tle or no guilt as long as their immoral dealings have an aura of 
spectability. They are only part of a large number of people who 
ive accepted a substitute for morality. 
[Dietrich Von Hildebrand’s latest book on the subject of morality 
rips bare its essence from the various disguises that it has assumed, 
ore thoroughly in this age perhaps, than in any other. He exposes the 
any forms morality has taken in the minds of men, forms which satisfy 
© conscience but which are only makeshifts for morality. As he says: 
3 re content of morality is deformed and perverted through an extra- 
oral value or an extra-moral aspect, or an extra-moral measure which assumes the 
se of a denominator of morality [p. 26]. 
nese substitutes are the result of a compromise between man’s feeling 
an obligation to follow some norm in his action, and his pride and 
meupiscence. They are more amenable to pride or concupiscence than 
ue morality, so are set up as a guide to be followed in lieu of it. 
aese norms can be of different kinds: formal, as tradition or the laws 
the state, or material, honor, duty, altruism, gentlemanliness, self- 
ntrol, etc. Another is ritualism which consists in a bare observance of 
ohibitions and commands and which is, as the author says, common 
many Catholics. All of these norms deprive morality of its true 
eaning, its submission to the whole content of the natural law. Yet, 
Von Hildebrand states, they are certainly to be preferred to systems 
nich are antimoral or amoral, for they do, at least, prevent many 
congs which exist in those systems. 
In this book Von Hildebrand presents a thorough study of the various 
iises morality can take. He exposes their falsity as compared with 
1e morality which only finds complete fulfillment in Christianity be- 
use only in it are the highest virtues realized. The last chapter on 
aristian morality gives the full significance of morality from a Chris- 
in’s viewpoint and also points out how it makes even indifferent 
tivity take on a moral relevance. Because the goal of this morality 
likeness unto God, it embraces all spheres of human action. The 
thor’s analysis of loving all things in God, while not destroying the 
ture of each, is one of the keen insights of this book into the real 
saning of morality when looked at in a Christian sense. 
This is a time, certainly, for a re-evaluation of morality, a time when 
wristian forces are pitted against those of antimoralistic Communism. 
1e free world must be as uncompromising exponents of their beliefs 
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and way of life as Communism is of their doctrines. To this end another — 
look at education might be well advised because, although at the basis _ 

of every substitute morality there is a compromise with pride and con-_ 
cupiscence, I believe that our educators, including those in parochial and” 
Catholic private schools, tend to instill, unwittingly I am sure, a pseudo- — 
morality, one that is based sometimes on ritualism, sometimes on self- 


important a role to the detriment of a fuller understanding of charity 
and humility as the most important virtues in a Christian’s life. But” 
perhaps it would be impossible to teach an adolescent the all-encom- 
passing grandeur of morality as seen in the light of Christ. 
The main criticism I have of this book is its redundency. The author 
repeats a point over and over again which serves not only to bore the 
reader, but to a large extent confuse him. What is said could easily 
be cut to half the length of the book without sacrifice to the many 
examples that he employs which do tend to elucidate his theory and 
which give evidence of a wide acquaintance with the field of literature. 
The use of Latin terms when it is not necessary, such as Amare in Deo” 
which is as well said in English, and the repetition of such phrases as” 
“breath of eternity” and stilted words as “pregivenness” and “themacity” 
could well be a deterrent to the reading of the book by many for whom 
its theme would be both interesting and beneficial. 
Mary Ann Beattie 


GOD, GOLD, AND GOVERNMENT, by Howard E. Kersh-: 
ner, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J., 1957, 
146 pp., hard cover, $2.95; paper, $1.50 ; 


Mr. Kershner, who is apparently a devout and active Protestant 
layman, is described on the back cover of his book as “manufacturer, 
publisher, author, European relief administrator, and real estate man 
. .. currently serving as president of the Christian Freedom Foundation 
and as editor of Christian Economics.” His book is subtitled “Wise, 
down-to-earth advice on how to apply Christian principles and practices” 
to our daily affairs.” 

The book will give Catholic readers who remember the stirring days 
of the New Deal a shock of nostalgia as well as of dismay. For here 
in their pristine purity, as though nothing at all had happened in the 
world since there were “only 39 (38, 37, 86) days to save the American 
Way of Life” by electing Alf Landon to the Presidency, the arguments 
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and alarms of rugged individualism are revived with undiminished zeal. 
_ With much that the author writes forcefully and perceptively — about 
the supremacy of the natural moral law, the values of free enterprise, 
the dangers of government economic intervention, the evils of socialism 
and uncontrolled inflation—no reasonable man can disagree. But Mr. 
‘Kershner, an unreconstructed nineteenth-century liberal, believes that 
the only safeguard against the dangers of conflagration is to prohibit 
all use of fire. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, he summons all Christians, and especially 
Christian ministers, to the support of such propositions as these: 

“. . . If we want to keep our franchise and our freedom, we must di- 
vorce the government entirely from control of our economic activities.” 

“The only safety lies in depriving government of all power to take 

wealth from some and distribute it to others.” 
_ “At the present time, North America has sufficient capital to face a 
future of scarce, essential materials and still maintain a rising standard 
of living. It is doubtful if it can be accomplished even here, however, 
if we follow the present tendency of equalizing wealth, excessive 
spending for ‘welfare statism’ and for economic and military aid around 
the world.” 

“If the United Nations achieves the ideal of many of its supporters 
—more and more international equalization of wealth — civilization will 
disappear... .” 

_ After many judicious pages in defense of the profit native and the 
large salaries usually well earned by top business executives, in praise 
of the hundred largest U. S. corporations which have given us “luxuries 
that kings did not dream of a century ago,” and in picturing the “more 
and better merchandise and services of all kinds” which would be ours 
if only “the taxers and equalizers” would let businessmen alone, Mr. 
Kershner presents a clincher from the Gospel, as follows: 
_ “When a certain man said to Jesus: 
Master, speak to my brother, that he divide the inheritance with 
me (Luke 12:13), 
“Jesus replied to this would-be equalizer of wealth: 
Man, who made me a judge or divider over you? And He said 
unto them, Take heed, and beware of covetousness: for a man's 
life consisteth not in the abundance of things which he possesseth 
(Luke 12:14-15).” 
“Thus,” Mr. Kershner triumphantly interprets, “Jesus silenced the 
sropaganda and refused to have any part in the distribution of wealth 
and equalization of income.” 
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It would be uncharitable folly to dismiss Mr. Kershner as a hypocrite, 
or to follow the New Deal fashion by deriding him and his rich and ~ 
powerful sympathizers as “reactionaries” and “economic royalists” intent ~ 
only on preserving their own wealth and power. Like many other honest, ~ 
intelligent, well-intentioned men before them, they have fallen into — 
the great trap of modern times—the trap of the isolated truth, of 
either/or. The victims of the trap assert that men must choose: either ~ 
freedom or authority, free enterprise or social security, competition or ~ 
co-operation, reason or faith, science or the Bible. If one of these is © 
good and true, they are convinced, then its seeming antithesis must — 
be false and evil. . 

It is an ancient trap, born of man’s innate hunger for Truth plus 
his inability, as a lone individual, to find it. For its extraordinary per- — 
sistence in modern times, however, Protestant individualism cannot ~ 
be held blameless. As Mr. Kershner approvingly notes in analyzing © 
the sources of American strength, our forefathers rebelled against 
“authoritarian churches” and “set up a regime of freedom in religion ~ 
which has proliferated in a great variety of denominations stressing — 
different phases of truth in accordance with the varying understandings ~ 
and emphases which a free and individualistic people wished to observe.” ~ 

But the natural law which Mr. Kershner exalts does not permit man 
to choose with impunity among “different phases of truth,” stressing 
some and ignoring or denying others, As the Catholic Church has never 
ceased to teach, the Truth, though complex, is One. 

It is perfectly true that American individualism with its doctrine of 
the rights of man is founded on our Lord’s teaching of the infinite — 
worth and dignity of every human soul. But in choosing to stress that © 
truth at the expense of the complementary truth of human brotherhood ~ 
and its obligations which our Lord also taught, Americans have been ~ 
historically guilty of a Christian heresy almost as grave as that of the — 
socialists and communists who stress social obligations at the expense — 
of individual rights. 

Mr. Kershner, to be sure, does not deny the obligations; he would 
simply have Americans perform them voluntarily, out of Christian — 
charity, rather than through government coercion. And so, of course, 
would we all. But we cannot share his seeming conviction that the — 
Kingdom of God would come to overnight fruition if only American 
government were reduced to the status it held in the days of Thomas ~ 
Jefferson. 


Hubert Kay, Princeton Junction, N. J. 
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